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FOUR SUBJECTS: 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
STAR OF THE EAST 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 


2, 


Story Illustration Project 


A Christmas seat work with out- 
line prints to be colored, cut out and 
constructed. It represents the prin- 
cipal characters associated with the 
Nativity, each figure a separate unit 
for arrangement in group forma- 
tion. The designs are on cardboard 
heavy enough to stand upright with 
easel back. Six sheets, size 9x11. 
The portfolio cover provides a beau- 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
(New) 
$ - 
‘ THE HOLY FAMILY ANIMALS — BIRDS — 
+ by Louise D. Tessin FLOWERS OF THE BIBLE 
% For the Holiday Sand Table or Individual Seatwork Book 


A 32-page book of pictures in out- 
line of animals, birds and flowers of 
the Old Testament, to be colored. 
Each left-hand page contains a terse 
fact about the accompanying picture. 
Titles are in large outline letters, 
also to be colored. No color. direc- 
tions are given, the child learning 
correct colors by research, or mak- 
ing his own choice as a lesson in 
color expression. Size 8x 10!}. 


tiful color guide. 
Price, 35¢ postpaid 


Price, per dozen, $1.80 postpaid 
Sample copy, 25¢ postpaid 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 
Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


9184 War-time demands reduced to simple rhyming text and outline designs 
that a child can understand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 
Titles are in outline letters with open centers to be colored; pictorial designs 
also to be colored are attractive and expressive. Printed in hectograph ink, 
each poster makes 50 or more clear duplicates, so that each child may have a 
copy to color, take home — and remember! 

A timely and excellent set of posters for pri- 
mary grades, emphasizing important points of the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR program of the U. S. Treasury 
Department: SAVE and CONSERVE. Among the 
subjects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With 
You (save store deliveries), Home Canning, Victory 
Gardens, Buy Defense Stamps, Save Your Clothes, 
etc., each with expressive illustration and simple 
rhyme. Price, per set, 50¢ postpaid 


Springfield, Mass. 
For $.... 


Address 


MAIL THE COUPON 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Beautiful 


Holiday 
Decorations 


to 
Glorify 
Your 
Christmas 
Classroom 


These beautiful windows spread colorful radiance and glowing Christmas 
Cheer. Made of transparent paper, printed in rich Old Master colors, with the 
light shining through in true stained glass technique — their beauty is an inspi- 
ration and a lasting art impression. Each window is 17 inches high, 12 inches 
wide, outlined and framed with double thick black cardboard, insuring strength 
and durability. Order Cathedral Windows NOW. 


Sold only in sets. Price, per set, 4 windows, $1 postpaid 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Individual outline maps, covering 
all the South American Republics, 
showing crops, minerals, animals, 
chief industries, physical features, 
each in its correct location. These 
maps stimulate interest through vis- 
ual perception correlated to geogra- 
phy, history and industry, with ac- 
curate data for each country. Large 
size, 12x18. Write for special cir- 
cular. Price, per set, 50c¢ postpaid 


enclosed, send items checked: 

sets Cathedral Windows @ $1.00 
ae Animals, Birds, Flowers of the Bible, $1.80 doz. 
eee Picture Maps of South America, 50c per set 


The Holy Family, 35¢ 


Cathedral CAindows 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT NAME PENCILS 


WILL SOLVE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


LAAT ES FTA 


LAT E'S HAL ] 


DON’T delay in placing your pencil orders! 


It takes time to stamp the names on gift pencils, and the mails are 
slower than usual this year. Therefore don’t run the risk of having your 
order of beautiful Gift Pencils too late to distribute before the Christmas 


Holidays. 


PROBLEMS NOW! 


Place your order promptly. 


each 


in lots of 10 
sets or more 


15¢C 


for less than 
10 sets 


These pencils make an unusually attractive Christmas remembrance to 


give your children. 


All children love to have pencils with their own names, stamped in clear 
gold letters. The gift will last for many months after the season of its 


giving. 


FINE VALUE 


Each attractive box contains three pencils, each stamped 
with your pupil's name in rich gold color. They have strong 
No. 2 soft leads and retail for at least 5c each without your 
pupil's name stamped on them. We have always made it a 
point to supply fine pencils in these Christmas gift offers, 
pencils you would choose for your children to use in their 


classes. 


GUARANTEE 


In case of errors, 
number of pencils, we will gladly replace the pencils or 


cheerfully refund your money. 


“WAR MATERIAL’ PENCILS 


Because of the need for vital materials for the war, 
we have selected a pencil which gives you the high 
quality you want but does not demand war necessi- 
ties. The eraser is first grade reclaimed rubber, and a 
fiber band holds it in place instead of the usual brass 
Both will 


win your instant approval. 


or tin. prove extremely satisfactory, and 


But please avoid the rush and place your orders early. 


either in the printing of names or the 


HOW TO ORDER 


To avoid mistakes and confusion, 


these 
rules carefully in entering your orders: 


follow 


please 


1. List legibly the pupils’ names—that are to appear on 
the pencils. Print or use a typewriter. 

2. Give your own name and shipping directions clearly. 

3. State definitely what style of box you want the pen- 
cils in. 


4. Send correct remittance with your order. Send 15 
cents a set if fewer than ten sets are ordered, 13 cents 
a set if ten or more are ordered. 


. Send your order to: 


THE GRADE TEACHER, Darien, Conn. 


This offer is good only in the pt ear U nited States 


THREE STYLES OF BOXES 


War restrictions have made it impossible to get the 


leatherette cases with their metal snaps. So we are 


offering the pencils this year in three styles of boxes. 


Indicate your choice: |. ‘“‘Christmas’” box in _ red, 


white and silver is the design pictured above. 2. 


“Alligator” 


embossing. 38. 


is a rich red covering with a “leather” 


“Patriotic’” is a box with gay red, 
white, and blue striping. 


Al 


Do You Obey Traffic Rules? 


Leok and listen, and obey the rule, 
That's the way to be safe at school. 


9091—-SAFETY POSTERS 


Lessons in safety brought to bear upon 
the receptive minds of children in a most 
impressive and ‘easy-to-take’’ way. But 
beautiful pictures portraying the common 
hazards of our medern day life, attractively 
presented, ready to color with crayen or 
water color. When colored, they may be 
displayed about the schoolroom where the 
children see them and friendly discussion 
periods may be devoted to the pictures and 
sentiments expressed by them. In this way 
the lessons which they portray are instilled 
in the young mind in a lasting and impres- 
sive manner. 


Twelve designs printed in black outline 
on good white Bristol board, size 11” x 
14” In portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.60 

Companion set to above 
HEALTH POSTERS 

These Health Posters present in pleasing 
detail some of the fundamental rules which 
should be observed by every growing child 
in order to encourage and enrich the health 
and vitality to which he is entitled 


Twelve designs. Price, postpaid, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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Published monthly (except July 
and August by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edi- 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN he 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
TALLOW CANDLES 
(Reading Lesson) 


Mornings were cold and dark. 
Days were short and often cloudy. 
Nights were long and dark. 


It took many candles for the long cold 
winter. 


The early settlers made their own candles. 
Tallow comes from the fat of sheep. 


This tallow was melted and poured into 
candle moulds. 


A wick of string had to be placed in the 
center of each mould. 


When the tallow hardened, a long tallow 
candle was taken from the mould. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Making Candles 

Candles were also made by dipping thick string into wax. Children will enjoy making 
these for use at Christmas. Melt paraffin in a pan. Dip a piece of thick cord for the wick 
into the melted wax. Hold it up until the paraffin hardens. Then dip it again. By and by a 
hand dipped candle results. These make a nice present to mother to burn on Christmas Eve. 


Candle Holders 


These can be made in different ways. They can be made from clay and painted. Good 
holders can be made by fastening two small paper dishes together by the bottoms. The 
edge of one serves as a stand, the other dish forms a cup to catch any wax that drips down. 
A hole the size of the candle must be cut in the bottom of each dish. The holder can be deco- 
rated attractively. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am long and white. I am small and green. 
I am made from tallow. Strings of popcorn are over me. 
I have a wick. Apples hang on my branches. 
When I am lighted Ican burn along A star is on the top branch. 
time. Children love me very much. 


What am I? What am [? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL aeons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


CHRISTMAS IN. THE FOREST 
(Reading Lesson) 


Christmas trees grew in the forest. 


The children helped father find a 
pretty tree. 


Then they dragged it home over the 
snow. 


Little children made strings of pop- 
corn for the tree. 


= ~ N 
< 
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4, 


Bunches of bright berries were hung 
on it. 


7, 


Sometimes stars were cut from paper 
and hung up. 


Paper was not always easy to get. 


Rosy cheeked apples were polished 
and tied on. 


Everyone helped trim the tree. 


Everyone loved the pretty Christmas 
tree. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

1. Plan a Christmas tree for a poor family. Make strings of popcorn, polish apples, cut 
paper stars, find bright berries or string cranberries and make the tree an old-fashioned 
Christmas tree. Explain why we do not use real candles on a tree today. Possibly a young 
tree may be secured—if none is available, the children can donate a small amount to buy 
a tree. 

2. Ask the mothers for something to put in the Christmas basket. Jelly, canned fruit, 
potatoes, apples, popeorn and other vegetables are very acceptable. 

3. Ask the children to bring in used candles from home—any size and color. Melt all these 

old candles together and remould in muffin tins that have designs on the bottom. Be 

sure to put a wick in the center of the moulds. These multi-colored flower-like candles 

are very pretty when floated in a bowl of water and make a nice present for mothers. 


STORY HOUR 

Ted’s father was ill. He had not been able to work for a long time. Ted’s mother helped 
a neighbor with her work. Mother earned just enough to feed the family. She was tired at 
night. Ted thought he would not have any Christmas but he decided he would not let his 
father and mother see how sad he felt. On Christmas Eve Ted could not help feeling sad. 
So did the father and mother. Suddenly the door bell rang. Mother opened the door. 

“Merry Christmas,” shouted children’s voices. 

In came two boys carrying a little evergreen tree. Two more boys carried a basket 
of food. Others brought strings of popcorn and cranberries. A little girl gave Ted a box 
of candy. Another gave the mother a bag of oranges. 

“Merry Christmas,” shouted the children again as they trooped out of the house. 
Who do you think was the happiest? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL 


ALICE HANTHORN 


SORGHUM MOLASSES 
(Reading Lesson) 


Sorghum cane was raised on the prairie. 


When the juice was boiled down it made 
sorghum molasses. 


Sorghum molasses was used instead of 
sugar. 


Mother put it in apple butter. 

She put it in her brown, spicy cookies. 
Children ate it on bread and butter. 

And it was used to make taffy. 

Both grown-ups and children liked the taffy. 
Taffy pulls were lots of fun. 


Sorghum molasses was much used on the 
prairie. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Common Sugar Substitutes 


In these days of sugar rationing a study of sugar substitutes will be helpful. Bring in 
samples of saccharine, honey, corn syrup, maple syrup, maple sugar, Eagle Brand con- 
densed milk, and sorghum molasses. Make an exhibit of these and a chart explaining them. 


Local rationing boards have charts telling the use of sugar in war time and why sugar 
must not be wasted. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Cookie Recipe 
Bring in a favorite recipe for cookies used by each mother where there is a sugar 
substitute used. If there is a way to have these typed and fastened into a booklet they 


make a valuable Christmas gift. On each recipe put the mother’s name and telephone as 
mothers like to compare results. 


Red Cross Stockings 


Children’s wards in the hospital and the Junior Red Cross are glad to get small stock- 
ings at Christmas time. Buy bright colored netting. Cut out stockings and sew together 
with yarn. Fill with nuts and wrapped candy. Plan and prepare a program of Christmas 
dramatization. Charge 2 cents admission. Use profits to buy the fillings for the stockings. 


Christmas for the Birds 


Select a tree in the school yard for the birds’ Christmas tree. Tie pieces of suet, pop- 
corn strings and baskets of grain on the tree. A good plan is to melt some suet and add 
a box of bird seed to the melted suet. When cold, cut into squares and tie on the tree. 
Since the birds cannot carry off the seeds from the suet quickly the children have a chance 
to watch the birds feeding. 

Small logs can be sawed into convenient lengths, hollow out a little trough and fill 
this with the melted suet in which seed has been placed. A metal eyelet screwed into one 


end of the log makes it possible to hang these logs outside where the birds can be seen 
easily. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


CHRISTMAS ON THE PRAIRIE 
(Reading Lesson) 


Very few trees grew on the prairies. 


There was none to be cut down for Christ- 
mas. 


So children just hung up their stockings. 


What fun it was to hang up the Christmas 
stocking. 


And what fun it was to see them on Christ- 
mas morning. 


Santa Claus had been there. 
Each stocking was full of exciting humps. a 
In the toe was a big yellow orange. AZZ 
There were nuts and candy. 


Christmas day was a happy day on the 
prairie. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Making Posters 


Make posters of Christmas on the prairies. Since there were no fireplaces, the stock- 


ings must be hung from a line stretched across the room or they were often hung on the 
foot of the bed. 


Select the best posters for the bulletin board in the hall or above the blackboard. 
Christmas Cards 

Make a Christmas card for mother. Glue a bit of evergreen to the corner. Print 
“Merry Christmas to Mother”. 
Christmas Stockings 

Make large stockings from 9 by 12 manila paper. Color in bright designs on the 


border. Fill the top with brightly colored cut out toys. Hang one for each child in the class 
along the front blackboard. In a class there should be a great variety and individuality. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. On Christmas Eve there were two stockings and six smaller stockings 
hanging up in the living room. How many stockings were there? 


2. The girls made 11 Christmas cards and the boys made 8 cards. How 
many more did the girls make than the boys? 


3. Mary made 3 popcorn chains. Fanny made 4 and Katie made 2. How 
many chains did the girls make? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Coal Miner 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs 
and speech habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety of 
answers and opinions from their pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of their group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 

What are the men doing in this picture? 

Where do you think these men are? 

What do you think they have on their shovels? 

Each man seems to have something on his cap that shines. What do you suppose it is? 
Why do you suppose he has a light fastened to his cap? 

Point to the left side of the picture. How many men do you see on this side of the picture? 


Point to the opposite side of the picture. What do you think the man is doing on that side 
of the picture? 


Why do you think it is so dark in this picture? 

What do you suppose they will do with this coal? 

Do you burn coal in your stove or furnace at home? Does it look like this coal? In what 
way is it different? 

What do you think they will have to do to this coal before they can sell it? 


Where do the people in your town buy their coal? Where do you suppose the coal dealer 
gets his coal? 


How do you suppose the coal gets from the coal mine to your house? 
How do you suppose these men got down into the coal mine? 


Something at the bottom of the picture looks like railroad tracks. What do you think those 
tracks are for? 


What do you think is happening to the coal the men are shovelling? 


Have you ever seen coal being hauled on the railroad? In what kind of cars is it hauled? 
How is coal stored in the basement of your house? 


What other things are used for fuel in stoves and furnaces? 


Why do you suppose some people burn coal, others burn wood, and still others burn oil? 
Do you know what big factories burn for fuel? 


THINGS TO DO 


Tell one interesting thing about this picture. Make sure everyone in your class can hear 
you. 


Ask someone in your class a question about this picture. Make sure that he answers you 
with a sentence. 


Draw a picture of an engine drawing a train of cars loaded with coal. Print the word 
“coal” on the side of each car. 


Draw a picture which shows the kind of fuel you burn in your home. Show your picture 
to your classmates and see if they can guess what kind of fuel it is. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 
GRADES III and IV 


MINING FOR COAL 


How are your home and your school heated? Is wood or coal or oil used for fuel? Of course you have 
heard and read about the fuel problem in our country this winter. All boys and girls who live in the eastern 
part of the United States know what a hard time their fathers are having to obtain enough fuel to keep 
their homes warm and comfortable. The federal government has had to arrange a rationing program for 
fuel oil in order that everyone who burns oil may keep his home at about the same temperature. If our 
government did not do this some families might suffer with the cold while other families might keep their 
homes even warmer than is necessary for good health. In the September, 1942, issue of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD is a story and picture of oil wells. 

Many families have always burned coal for fuel. Other families have changed from oil to coal for fuel 
this winter. Coal is used for fuel in most large industrial plants in our country. It is also used to furnish 
power for many trains. Where does so much coal come from? 

Coal is mined from deep down under the ground. It is found in many sections of our country. There 
are different kinds of coal the same as there are different kinds of trees. Some trees are called hard wood 
and others soft. Some coal is very, very hard and brittle. This is called hard, or anthracite coal. It does 
not ignite easily but it burns slowly and does not give off the heavy black smoke that comes from soft, or 
bituminous coal. Anthracite coal is used more for heating homes. 

A streak of coal underground is sometimes called a vein and sometimes a seam. If the vein of coal is 
near the surface of the ground it can be easily obtained. The soil and rocks above the soil are removed 
and great steam shovels scoop up the coal and load it into cars. Such a method is called quarrying. Most of 

‘the coal deposits which were near the surface have already been quarried so men now have to go deep 
down into the earth to obtain coal today. 

Large coal mines may be compared to department stores. The store has many floors on which mer- 
chandise is sold. People can easily reach the different floors by riding in an elevator. A large coal mine has 
more than one vein. There may be three or four veins of coal, one below the other, with layers of soil and 
rock between. Miners are carried down into the different veins of coal by a type of elevator called a cage. 
Coal is also carried up to the surface of the ground by elevators. 

In the picture on page 8 you can see miners deep down under ground working in a vein of coal. 
Notice how large the vein is. There is a solid wall of coal on the sides and top of the opening. These men 
are shoveling the chunks of coal onto a carriage which takes it up and dumps it into a car. When several 
cars have been loaded a motor hauls them along the vein to the elevator shaft. Here the coal is raised to 
the top of the ground. 

The lumps of coal are many different sizes when they come from the mine. Bituminous coal is dumped, 
inspected, sorted, and cleaned before it is carried to market in freight cars. Anthracite coal is mined in 
larger lumps. It has to be broken into smaller pieces by large toothed rollers, and sorted according to size 
before it can be shipped. The different grades of coal are named according to size. The smallest is called 
buckwheat, the next largest is called pea, and after this as the size increases it is known as chestnut, stove, 
egg, and the very largest is called lump or broken coal. 

Do you think the men in this picture are mining anthracite or bituminous coal? 

Do you know the meaning of each of the following? 


ignite rationed 
anthracite coal bituminous coal 
commodities industrial plants 
surface deposits 


merchandise elevator shaft 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What room temperature is desirable for good health and comfort? 

What is meant by “our federal government”? 

What is meant by a rationing program? What commodities are rationed in our country? Who decides the 
amount that each family may have of any rationed commodity? 

Besides bituminous and anthracite coal there are semi-bituminous, sub-bituminous, and lignite. What de 
these terms mean? 


How are coal mines deep down under the surface of the ground discovered by people? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Arrange a display of different kinds and sizes of coal. Label each specimen. Invite another class to look at 
your display and explain the differences in the specimen to them. 


Make a frieze for your classroom showing the history of a piece of coal from the time it is mined until it 
is shoveled into a furnace. 


Prepare a floor talk on the ways in which miners see and breathe so deep down in the earth. 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Man-Made Plastics 


Today more than ever before in the history of man we hear about articles made of 
plastics and of synthetic materials. What does it mean? A plastic is any substance that 
can be easily shaped and molded. Clay, wax, glass, lead, iron and copper can be shaped and 
molded, and they have been used for that purpose for many years. Today when chemists 
and merchants speak and write of plastics they usually refer to man-made, or synthetic 
plastics. Synthetic means “put together.” The different things that scientists have put to- 
gether to make synthetic plastics is really astonishing. 

Can you imagine using milk for making buttons and beads? Can you imagine making 
ladies’ stockings from coal, air, and water? These things are actually being done today 
and there are many other wonderful discoveries in the field of plastics which scientists 
have made within the past few years. 

Scientists spend most of their lives trying in different ways to improve living con- 
ditions for mankind. Why are so many scientists today working in the field of plastics? 
Some of the materials furnished by nature are scarce. For example, the supply of rub- 
ber in our country is getting smaller and smaller. We are unable to import enough to 
supply our needs for tires and other rubber goods. Scientists are trying to help us by 
experimenting with synthetic rubber. If they succeed in making a synthetic product 
that will wear as well as rubber, and will not be too expensive for the average per- 
son to buy, what a wonderful discovery it will be. If any synthetic product is made 
which sells well on the market, it must be both better and less expensive than the one 
made of nature’s materials. 


The chemist uses liquids and gases which have names that are difficult for many of 
us to pronounce and to understand. We do know many of the products which he makes 
by combining these things. Look at your fountain pen, your toothbrush handle, a phono- 
graph record, your telephone, and your radio case. Probably each one of these things was 
made from a synthetic plastic. It may be that your dress, your tie, your suit, and your 
stockings were also made of synthetic materials. One very useful discovery of the chemist 
was shatter-proof glass. 


The very first synthethic plastic ever made is one which is still used very exten- 
sively today. Dr. Leo Baekeland was trying to find an inexpensive substitute for varnish. 
One day in the year of 1907 he put some concentrated carbolic acid with some formal- 
dehyde. How surprised he was when it turned into a hard, clear, yellow substance that 
looked like amber. It was interesting but it was not very useful because it melted too 
easily. He continued to experiment with this substance until he finally made some that 
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would not melt. He called it Bakelite. He found it was very useful for many purposes. 
He was discouraged because the concentrated carbolic acid was so expensive no one could 
afford to buy his Bakelite for the price he had to charge. He tried every plan he could think 
of. Finally good luck came his way. At the end of World War I the United States had forty 
million pounds of carbolic acid, which is used in making ammunition, that the government 
no longer needed. It was placed on sale at a very low price. Dr. Baekeland purchased the 
acid. 

Another bit of good luck came his way. At about the time the first World War ended 
the radio business began to increase. Radio manufacturers soon found out that radio 
equipment could be made very easily and satisfactorily from Bakelite. From that time on 
the Bakelite industry has grown until today hundreds of articles are made from this one 
kind of plastic. 


The value of the articles made every year from different kinds of plastics is about 
$50,000,000. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
For about how many years did Dr. Baekeland experiment with his type of plastic before he 
found a market for it? 
Mention articles that are made of nature’s plastics. 
Mention articles that are made of synthetic plastics. 
What is the difference between a scientist and a chemist? 
What do the following words mean? 


concentrated living conditions 
import combining 
extensively inexpensive 
substitute ammunition 
equipment purchased 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Arrange a display of articles made from synthetic plastics. Classify them according to 
your own ideas. 

Write a paragraph telling in what ways one article made of synthetic material is better 
than the same article made from one of nature’s products. For example, in what ways 
is rayon better than silk? In what ways is shatter-proof glass better than the old brittle 
kind? In what ways is a plastic radio case better than a wooden one? 

Make a poster which shows some of the articles the chemist uses to produce certain 
products. 

Prepare a floor talk on the present study chemists are making in the field of synthetic 
rubber. Recent newspapers and magazines will help you in planning this report. 
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We Visit Bolivia 


A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA C. RUE 


T HE students in the Travel 
Class looked around in astonish- 
ment as they entered Miss Allen’s 
room. Above and below and at the 
sides of the blackboard, silver 
stars had been pasted. 

“Are we going to visit the moon 
today, Miss Allen?” asked Helen. 

Miss Allen laughed as she lifted 
the little silver bell that brought 
the class to attention. “We are 
going to visit a country that is 
nearer the moon and stars than 
we are here. 

“It will be cold then, so we will 
need our warmest clothing,” said 
Ned. 

“Yes, this is where we are 
going,’ and Miss Allen pointed to 
a small country on the map a little 
south of the center of South 
America. “We are going to visit a 
tin mine in Bolivia. It is the 
highest mine in the world, about 
15,000 feet above sea level. 

“Are we ready? Our airplane is 
ready for us. We will have a boat 
ride later, on the highest navi- 
gable lake in the world; but this 
plane will take us to La Paz. La 
Paz is the capital of Bolivia and 
the highest capital city in the 
world, 12,000 feet high in the 
Andes Mountains. It is situated on 
a high plateau called an altiplano. 


“Here we are at La Paz. Shall 
we stop at this store and buy a 
warm poncho for each of us? 
Here’s a big one for you, Ned, and 
one for you, Marvin and here are 
two small ones that will fit Helen 
and Mabel and here is one for me. 
They are heavy square blankets 
with holes in the center to stick 
our heads through. Here comes a 


little Indian boy who is wearing 
one. 

“There are a great many In- 
dians in Bolivia but here at La 
Paz we will find people from all 
parts of the world. La Paz is really 
quite a modern city except for 
these narrow streets. See those 
tall buildings and there is a college 
on the hill and there are many 
schools. There are special schools 
for the Indians too where they 
teach them how to do things with 
their hands—manual training. I’l 
ask this little Indian boy to be our 
guide. Can you speak English, 
little boy? He says he can and as 
school is out for the week he will 
show us around Bolivia. His name 
is Layka pronounced Lie—ka. 

“He says we will need mules to 
take us up to the tin mine, and his 
uncle will let us hire his mules. 
Tell us what those funny animals 
are that are coming over the hill, 
Layka. They have striped blankets 


on and colored tassels in their 
ears. Draw a picture of one, Ned; 
and you may color the blanket and 
tassels, Mabel. Layka tells us they 
are llamas and the red and yellow 
tassels mean that they belong to 
his own father. His uncle’s llamas 
wear blue and white tassels in 
their ears. 


“The Indians are very grateful 
for the llamas. They make cloth- 
ing from their wooly coats and 
rugs and blankets from their 
skins. They are better than trucks 
would be, to carry heavy burdens. 
They can climb over rough paths 
and rocks where trucks could 
never go. But Layka says that 
llamas are very wise. If a man 
tries to pile too much on their 
backs they grow angry and spit, 
and when a llama spits every one 
gets out of his way. Layka has a 
little pet llama who is very gentle 
and never spits at any one. I think 
Layka is always kind to his pet. 

“Listen, I hear music. Layka 
says they are having a fiesta here 
this week—sort of a religious 
festival. There come two boys 
playing on some pipes. The pipes 
are of different lengths, some as 
long as the boys are tall and there 
is a man playing on a group of 
little ones. 

“Here are our mules. Layka has 
one too and will take us up the 
mountain trails to the tin mine. 
Let Layka go ahead, Marvin, and 
you bring up the rear. Hold tight, 
Mabel, but do not be afraid. Layka 
says our mules are gentle and 
know the way well as he does. 

“What are those two large 
birds, Layka? He tells us they are 
condors. The condor is the king of 
all birds. Draw a picture of one on 
the board, Helen. But what’s that 
you have in your hand, Layka, and 
what are you going to do with it? 
It looks something like a sling 
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shot. Layka says that is what it is 
only he calls it a honda. It is 
made of long woolen cords woven 
together, with a leather pad in the 
center. Here is a picture of a 
honda. Layka is going to shoot the 
bird if he can with his honda. He 
has missed it. Layka’s father. and 
uncle often shoot a condor if it 
goes after their sheep. Layka says 
his father is very clever with the 
bola, another hunting weapon. It 
is a three ended cord with a stone 
tied in each end. He throws it at 
a llama or a vicuna, which is like 
a llama, only very small. The three 
ends of the cord wind about 
its legs and throw it to the 
ground. Then he sheers the silky 
wool from the back and sides and 
lets the animal run on again. 


“What are those Indians by the 
road side eating, I wonder? Layka 
says it is stew made of chuno and 
mutton and is very good. Chuno is 
dried frozen potatoes. Shall we 
have some? No? I guess not today, 
Layka; we are not hungry. 


“There, above us are a lot of 
miners’ huts. Nearly all of them 
have tin crosses on their roofs. 
Layka says his house has a very 
fancy tin cross on top of it. As we 
ride toward the mine let us see 
how many things we can think of 
that are made of tin or have tin in 
them. Ned says that everything 
we ride on, except these mules, 
have some tin in them—steam 
ships and automobiles, trains and 
airplanes. 

“Marvin’s father is a news- 
paper man and he knows that the 
type has tin alloy in it. Yes, re- 
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frigerators, radios and water 
pipes have tin in them, not pure 
tin but tin mixed with other 
metal. 


“Helen says our tubes of tooth 
paste are made of tin foil, yes, and 
we have to return the old tube be- 
fore we can get a new one. Tin is 
very precious today; it is a valu- 
able war metal. Of course we all 
know that much of our food comes 
to us from tin cans. 


“Here we are, at the mouth of 
a tin mine so high up we can al- 
most touch the sky. The shafts go 
down deep into the rocks, and here 
is a picture of a little ore car com- 
ing out of the mine. There go some 
ore cars gliding over our heads on 
cables. They are on their way to 
the mills where the tin ore is sepa- 
rated from the earth and rocks. If 
we could follow that tin we would 
see some of it piled up on a dock, 
in big sheets, bound for the United 
States. It will be used in making 
tin cans. The cans are really 


mace 


of thin steel plates covered with 
tin for protection. 

“Way down below there is a 
jungle where wild animals roam 
and flowers grow in great abun- 
dance, but up here it is very cold 
nearly all year. 

“It is growing dark here in Bo- 
livia. We seem so near to the stars 
let us try to grab one before we 
go home. 

“We will not have time for our 
boat ride on Lake Titicata today 
but next month we will visit Peru 
and then we will take a sail in a 
very strange little boat. 

“Good-bye, Layka; perhaps we 
shall see you again. 

“Now we are back in our class 
room. Let us make a star of silver 
paper to put on the top of our 
Christmas trees. We will pretend 
we brought them all the way from 
Bolivia. If tin were not so precious 
now and needed for ammunition 
we would make our stars of tin 
foil. 

“Here is a pattern.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS STAR 


1. Trace the star A onto a piece of card- 


board and cut out around edge. 


2. Cut two stars out of any silvery 
Christmas paper, one the size of A, 
the other a trifle bigger—see B. 


3. Paste the bigger star onto the card. 
Fold the edges back and paste them 
down on the other side. 


4. Make a loop of Christmas string and 
paste it on the back of one point. 


5. Paste the smaller star on the back of 
the card, and it is ready to hang on 
your tree. 
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Christmas Plays 


Adapted from Children’s Favorite Christmas Stories 


CHARACTERS : 

JEAN, a little orphan boy who 
lives with his grandparents in the 
mountains. 

GRANDMA, who keeps house in 
the tiny cottage surrounded by 
high hills. 

GRANDPA, who takes the goats 
up the mountains to eat grass in 
the summer. 

SANTA CLAUS 

Mrs. SANTA CLAUS, who helps 
Santa get the toys ready for the 
boys and girls all over the world. 

SANTA’S REINDEER (six or more 
children). 


TIME: Christmas Eve. 
SCENE I: The living room of a 
little mountain home. 

JEAN: 
Grandma, I wish it were summer. 
Then I could climb up the moun- 
tain and pick pretty flowers. 


GRANDMA: 
Yes. But now everything is cov- 
ered with snow; so you cannot. 
JEAN: 
Grandpa, don’t you wish we could 
take the goats up the mountains as 
we did last summer? 


GRANDPA: 
Yes, but we must wait for spring 
to come, Jean. Then we can. 
JEAN: 
If only there were some little boys 
for me to play with. 


GRANDMA: 
I wish there were, dear. But you 
know we live miles and miles from 
everyone else. 


JEAN: 

I don’t like winter at all. It would- 
n’t be so bad if Santa Claus ever 
came. But he never comes. Every 
Christmas Eve I put my shoes out 
for him to put presents in; but he 
never does. Tonight I’m going to 
try once more. 


GRANDMA: 
Santa Claus doesn’t know that we 
live here, dear. You see, the snow 
is so deep and we live so far from 
town that we can never send San- 
ta a letter to tell him where you 
live. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
A Real Surprise 


(From the story by DOROTHEA BYE) 


GRANDPA (yawning): 
It’s getting late. We had better go 
to bed. 


JEAN (putting shoes before the 
fireplace): 
Oh, I wish Santa would bring me 
just one little toy! 


SCENE II: Santa’s Workshop 
SANTA CLAUS: 
At last we’re all ready to start. 
Mrs. SANTA CLAUS: 
Yes. You have beautiful red 
drums, pretty dolls that say 
“Mama,” sleds with shiny runners 
and everything that boys and girls 
love. Goodbye, Santa Claus. 
(Santa cracks a long whip and 
calls, “Goodbye! Up Donder! Up 
Blitzen!” Eight reindeer go over 
the ice and snow, All at once San- 
ta’s sleigh breaks. “Whoa Donder! 


Whoa Blitzen! What’s the mat- 
ter?” He looks at the sleigh, then 
says, “Oh, the runner’s broken. 
We can’t go much farther until 
it’s mended. Look! Over there is a 
light. Maybe we can get it fixed at 
that house.” Drives the reindeer 
down to the house, and, jumping 
from the sleigh, knocks at the 
door, There stands Jean.) 


JEAN: 
Oh, Santa Claus! Santa Claus! 


You have come at last. Oh, how 
glad I am to see you. 


SANTA CLAUS: 
Well, well, well 
to see you. 

JEAN: 

I’ve waited for you every Christ- 
mas and hoped you would come to 
my house. 

SANTA CLAUS: 

I’m sorry I didn’t find out before 
that you lived here, Jean. I am 
sure that you are a good boy be- 
cause your face is happy and it 
does not look as if you were ever 
cross. So I am going to give you a 
great many presents to make up 
for all the times I’ve missed you. 

JEAN: 

Oh! a big red sled with shiny run- 
ners, little tin soldiers with high 
hats and shiny black boots, a big 
rubber ball, pretty picture books, 
a box of blocks—and oh, oh, oh, a 
really truly puppy that’s all wooly 
and yellow. Thank you, thank you, 
Santa Claus! 


I’m surprised 
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The Kitten That Wanted to Be a Christmas Present 


(From 


CHARACTERS : 

A RABBIT with thick fur and 

long ears. 

A KITTEN (small and grey). 

A SQUIRREL (big and brown). 

THE BEARS (three children 

wearing fur coats). 

SANTA CLAUS 

THE REINDEER 

children). 

A LITTLE GIRL 
TIME: The day before Christmas. 
SCENE I: The woods. 

(To show this a large painted 
picture of snow-covered trees may 
be used as a background. In front 
of this is an old log. A rabbit is 
hopping along. All at once he stops 
short, sits up and listens with his 
long ears.) 

RABBIT: 

What is that I hear? It doesn’t 
sound like anyone I know. Maybe 
it’s something that will hurt me. I 
think I had better run and hide. 

KITTEN (behind the log): 
Mew! Mew! 

RABBIT (hopping around to the 
other side of the log): 

Good day. I heard you calling so 
I came to see what was the matter. 

KITTEN: 

Oh, please, sir, the snow is so deep 
that I can’t walk. How do you go 
so fast? 

RABBIT: 

I hop. Here (jumping up on the 
log),come up here out of the snow. 
(As kitten climbs up) Well, well, 
how very small you are, to be sure. 
Shall I help you home? 

KITTEN: 

No, thank you, sir. I have no home. 

RABBIT: 

What, no home! 

KITTEN : 

No. I used to live with my mother 
and two brothers in a shed. There 
was a big wind one day, and pieces 
of the shed fell down around our 
heads. My mother told us to run, 
and I ran until I just couldn’t 
breathe. Then I found I had not 
gone the same way as the others. I 
looked and looked, but I never 
could find them, and I have been by 
myself ever since. 

RABBIT: 

That is very sad. What are you go- 
ing to do? 

KITTEN : 

Well, I have thought I might try 
to be a Christmas present. 

RABBIT: 

A Christmas present! What kind 
of animal is that? 


(six or more 


the story by DAISy D. PLYMPTON) 


“Well, I have thought I might try to be a Christ- 


mas present, 


KITTEN : 

I don’t know exactly, sir. But my 
grandmother was one when she 
was young, and it’s something 
very nice. You have some one to 
love you very much, plenty to eat, 
and a warm place to sleep. You 
have some one to smooth your fur 
until you purr when you are a 
Christmas present. 

RABBIT: 

That would be a fine way to live. 
Have you any idea of what it is to 
purr? 

KITTEN: 

My mother said that it is making 
a sound when you are happy— 
something like a bee. I have not 
been able to do it, though I tried 
several times yesterday. 

RABBIT (looking up at the sky): 
There won’t be any more snow 
falling today, I think. So I’ll hop 
along with you, and perhaps we 
may meet some one who can tell 
us about Christmas presents. 
(They go along until they meet a 
squirrel.) 

SQUIRREL : 

Good day! Where are you going? 


said the 


Kitten to the Rabbit. 

RABBIT: 
Why, this kitten wants to be a 
Christmas present and we are try- 
ing to find some one who knows 
about it. 

SQUIRREL : 
Oh, the day of Christmas presents 
is tomorrow. 

RABBIT: 

Hooray! 

SQUIRREL: 
The bears told me that today; and 
they know because Santa brings 
them things every year. 

RABBIT: 
Who is Santa Claus? 

SQUIRREL: 
I don’t know. Let’s go to see the 
bears. (The three go along until 
they come to the door of a cave 
[shown by another picture]. When 
they tap at the door three bears 
come out from behind itt.) 

RABBIT: 
This kitten wants to be a Christ- 
mas present. 

ELDEST BEAR: 
But why do you want to be a 
Christmas present? 
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“‘Who is Santa Claus?’”’ they asked. 


KITTEN : 
Because, sir, I want to be just as 
good and happy as I can. I’d like so 
much to have some one to love me. 
Only I am afraid I might not be 
able to purr. 

YOUNGEST BEAR: 
Why don’t you tell her that we 
know something about Christmas 
presents? We each have a stock- 
ing that we hang up every year in 
the cave, and Santa comes and fills 
them full of Christmas presents. 

SQUIRREL: 
Then it is Santa who has charge 
of Christmas presents. 

LITTLE BEAR: 
The kitten can see him tonight. He 
will be here at our cave. 

KITTEN : 
Then, why can’t I wait right here 
until he comes? 

ELDEST BEAR: 
That won’t do at all. Santa is not 
pleased if anyone is up and awake, 
watching to see him. But you can 
go and wait for him in the path. 
We will show you where. It may 
be hard to stop him. He always 
drives very fast. 


RABBIT: 
Let’s find a place where the way is 
narrow and lay branches and 


things across. Then he will have 
to slow up a bit, and that would 
give the kitten a chance to ask 
him. 

(All carry branches and twigs 
and build a wall across the path. 
Then they sit in a solemn row lis- 
tening.) . 

SQUIRREL: 

Listen! What’s that? 

SANTA (driving his reindeer up 
to the wall): 

Whoa! Whoa! Bless me! What’s 


here? What’s across the way? Up, 
Donder! Up, Blitzen! Up, all! Up, 
now, all together ; up over the tree 
tops! 

KITTEN: 
Oh, wait! Mr. Santa Claus, wait 
for me! 

SANTA CLAUS: 
What is all this? 


KITTEN : 
We were waiting to speak to you, 
sir. I want to be a Christmas pres- 
ent, if you please. . 


SANTA CLAUS: 

A Christmas present! Bless my 
heart, you shall be one. Jump in 
here with me. I think I know just 
the place to take you. Up, Donder! 
Up, Blitzen! 

SCENE II: 

(The snow pictures have been 
removed. The kitten is lying 
asleep on a soft cushion. Beside 
her is a saucer of cream. Her eyes 
begin to open.) 


KITTEN : 
Oh, I’m not in the sleigh? Where 
am I? How good I feel! (Yawns, 
stretches herself and goes over to 
the milk.) 

LITTLE 
room): 
Oh, you dear, dear pussy! Are you 
a Christmas present? Did Santa 
Claus bring you to me? He must 
have guessed that I wanted some- 
thing alive to play with. 

KITTEN : 
To be a Christmas present is bet- 
ter than I ever dreamed. I’m so 
wonderfully happy. And—oh, oh, 
oh!—I can purr at last! 


GIRL (entering the 


They all carried branches and twigs and laid 
them across the path to stop Santa Claus. 
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EBENEZER—Alias Santa Claus 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Snow flakes dancing through the air— 
Fun and laughter everywhere 
Little chimneys all aglow— 
Holly wreaths and mistletoe— 
Stockings hanging by the grate— 
Children in their beds at eight— 
Bells that ring and candle light 
Making Christmas newly bright. 
Ebenezer tuning in— 
Time for broadcasts to begin. 
Hear the first note’s mellow chime— 
Won’t we have a jolly time? 
Thinking caps you'll need to wear 
When this bunny takes the air. 
Are you ready—one—two—three— 
What’s your answer going to be? 
First, says Ebenezer, we'll have some riddle raddles. See how many 
you can answer. 

Riddle 1: I bring good cheer into the home. I am tall and thin, I am 
sometimes put in the windows during the holiday season. I 
grow shorter when I am lighted. What am I? 

Riddle 2: People hang me in doorways during the Christmas holidays 
and anyone standing beneath me receives a kiss. I am also 

used to decorate packages. Small white berries grow on my 
branches. What am I? 

: The bigger I am, the more popular I am on Christmas Eve. 
I am usually black and worn by people everywhere. Children 
can scarcely wait to unload my treasures on Christmas morn- 
ing. What am I? 

Riddle 4: I live on the roof top. I am red. All winter I puff smoke into 
the frosty air and on Christmas Eve Santa Claus slides down 
inside of me. What am I? 

: All year I grew in the woods and now at the Yuletide season 
little children and grown-ups gather around me and hang 
gay baubles on my branches. What am I? 

Riddle 6: I am very mysterious. Nobody knows what secret I hold 
inside of me. I am pretty to look at, with strings of bright 
ribbon holding me together. People put me under the Christ- 
mas tree on Christmas Eve. What am I? 

Let’s play Santa Claus, suggests Ebenezer mischievously. Find pres- 
ents suitable for the following: 

Name three presents you might give little boys or girls to wear on 
their feet. 

What present would mother like to help her with her cooking? 

Name three gifts that might fit into dad’s car. 

Fido loves a present too. What could you give your little playmate for 
Christmas? 

Name three electric gifts for Grandma or Aunt Jane. 

What would Baby like to find in his stocking? 

A little sick friend will be looking forward to a happy Christmas al- 
though he must spend it in bed. What would please him and help 
him to pass away the time? 

How many words can you make out of “Santa Claus”? Five minutes 
allowed—and then see who has the most words. Time’s up— 
Christmas bells are ringing out the hour of nine and Ebenezer is 
about to sign off again. “Merry Christmas, Everybody. Don’t forget to 
give your pets a present and put out a Christmas dinner for the birds.” 
See you on New Year’s day, 
EBENEZER COTTONTAIL, 
Alias Kris Kringle. 
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CAME THREE WISE MEN Agnes Choate Wonson 


“Came Three Wise Men’ 
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THERE WERE SHEPHERDS Agnes Choate Wonson 


“Chere Were Shepherds” 
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[uz children were very 
busy decorating their classroom 
for Christmas. Some were making 
lovely silhouettes of Christmas 
scenes for each window of the 
room. Others were making all 
kinds of fancy ornaments for the 
big Christmas tree that stood in 
the corner. And still other chil- 
dren were making useful and at- 
tractive gifts for Mother and 
Daddy. Miss Green, their teacher, 
was reading to them from “Tiny 
Tim.” 

“T think Mr. Dickens has given 
to the world the idea of making 
Christmas a season of merry-mak- 
ing and good feeling toward every- 
one,” said Alice. 

“Yes,” said Miss Green. “There 
is no doubt that up to the time of 
Mr. Dickens the thought of Christ- 
mas had been mainly one of eat- 
ing, or in other words, the cele- 
bration of the feast. From his in- 
terpretation of Tiny Tim, we feel 
that an old fashioned Christmas 
stands not only for plenty of snow 
and ice and general out-of-door 
fun but that it is a beautiful fam- 
ily festival as well, when love and 
friendship and kindly acts bring 
us all more closely together. It was 
Mr. Dickens, I’m sure, who has 
reminded the world that Christ- 
mas is a time for those in the 
midst of plenty to share with their 
less fortunate fellowmen.” 

“TI know why we have turkey 
for our Christmas dinner,” said 
Ted. “Many years ago, the Eng- 
lish people used roast beef or 
goose as the favorite dish. But 
when the early settlers came to 
this country from England and 
wild turkeys were found to be 
plentiful, the turkey became a part 
of ‘Thank You Days’ like Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving.” 

“That is right,” said Miss 
Green. “And the plum pudding, 
too, is an old Anglo-Saxon custom 
which dates back to a very early 
time. You have no doubt seen pic- 
tures of the traditional plum pud- 
ding being brought to the table in 
a flame.” 

“My mother told me,” said 
Mary, “that giving presents to 
people on Christmas Day is a cus- 
tom used by people all over the 
world. She said that the custom 
could be traced back to early Ro- 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 
The Children Discuss Old Christmas Traditions 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


man times and was adopted as an 
English national custom in the 
19th century.” 


“T think I have read, too,” said 
Jack, “that having big community 
trees lighted up in public squares 
is an old custom, too. I know that 
for years in Germany the police- 
man had a Christmas tree to keep 
him company as he stood on duty 
and he received packages and gifts 
from the passersby. And, of 
course, in Scandinavian countries 
the birds have their own trees tied 
with bunches of grain.” 

“Having Christmas trees in 
Children’s Hospitals and in Chil- 
dren’s Nurseries and Orphanages 
has always been a great occasion,” 
said Miss Green. “This custom, 
also, has come to us from the Ro- 
mans. I doubt if you find today a 
children’s hospital anywhere that 
does not have a Christmas tree 
laden with gifts and goodies. 
Many of the nurses get great 
pleasure in preparing for this oc- 
casion.” 

“IT know why mistletoe is used 
as a Christmas decoration,” said 
Patty. “It dates way back to the 
time of the Druids, when they 
thought the mistletoe had the 
power of healing. In fact, they 
called it ‘all heal’ and believed it 
a safeguard to all diseases.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Green, “I guess 
mistletoe and Christmas have been 
inseparable for many years. To 
kiss under a bough of this mystic 
plant is still a pleasure permitted 
to both young and old alike.” 

“When did they first begin to 
send Christmas cards?” asked 
Alice. 

“T know,” said Ted. “My father 
told me that the custom of sending 
Christmas cards goes back to the 
year 1846 when the first card was 
designed in England as a private 
greeting card. Of course, the cus- 
tom was taken up and by the year 
1894 as many as 200,000 different 
cards of all sizes and designs were 
being produced.” 

“I like to sit before the open 
fire after our Christmas dinner,” 
said Ruth. “Sometimes we read to- 
gether from Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol or sing some of the old 
carols.” 

“T believe that custom of sitting 
around the Yule log is an old Sean- 


dinavian custom,” said Miss 
Green. “The burning of the Yule 
log in early days was in the nature 
of sun worship. It has come down 
to us in a changed form just as 
Christmas junketings are a form 
of the old Roman festival.” 

“IT like to attend a Christmas 
play on Christmas,” said Mary. 

“And that custom, too, has come 
to us,” said Miss Green, “from the 
old mummer plays and early 
Christmas pantomimes. Years and 
years ago, all over England the 
Christmas mummers acted their 
plays either on the streets or in 
the houses or barns of the squire 
or some person of local impor- 
tance. The Christmas mummer 
play is still kept up in some places 
in England. The Christmas ob- 
servance in many of the old 
churches included the presenting 
of the Christ story in the form of 
Nativity plays in which carols 
were sung. The custom of singing 
carols has still remained not only 
in lands across the sea but in our 
own country as well: Children and 
adults go about on Christmas Eve 
singing carols before the windows 
of persons who are old or who are 
ill. Groups of people, both young 
and old, stand in public squares or 
commons and sing carols about 
the big community trees.” 

“Almost every Christmas carol 
that we have,” said Peter, ‘‘seems 
to come from old customs that 
date back years and years.” 

“And they come to us from so 
many countries,” added Jack. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Green. 
“Even jolly old Santa Claus in 
slipping down our chimneys with 
his bag bulging with gifts and fill- 
ing the stockings hanging by the 
hearth, is known in many lands 
and by many names. In Holland, 
the children call him good old St. 
Nicholas and place their wooden 
shoes on the doorstep to receive 
their gifts. French children, too, 
set out their wooden shoes on the 
hearth to receive the gifts of Bon- 
homme Noel or Father Christmas. 
Scandinavian boys and girls await 
the coming of Kris Kringle. But 
whatever his name may be, all 
over the world children and 
grown-ups, too, await the saint 
who comes to praise the children 
who have been good throughout 
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the year and to bring them gifts.” 

“Christmas is a lovely time, 
isn’t it?” asked Patty. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Green. 
“The world over has helped to 
make our Christmas celebration a 
very beautiful one in symbol and 
in reality. 

“Tt should be such a lovely 
thought to all of us to know that 


in spite of the war, in about every 
section of this world there is some 
sort of Christmas celebration. 
“It should be a lovely thought, 
too, that smiling faces, kindly 
messages, lighted trees, glittering 
tinsel, soft candle light and fat old 
Santas coming down chimneys, all 
have helped to contribute to the 
child’s traditional Christmas.” 


The Doll’s Shop 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Ar Christmas time the sec- 
ond grade had a toy sale. During 
the months that followed they re- 
called many times the fun they 
had making and selling the toys. 

“We didn’t have any doll 
clothes,” one little girl said, “‘and 
everyone wanted to buy doll 
clothes.” 

“Now is the time to buy 
clothes,” another said. “Last Sat- 
urday my mother and I went shop- 
ping for my new Easter clothes. 
My doll needs some new Easter 
clothes too.” 

From this grew the suggestion 
that we make a doll’s store. 

“We will build the store,” the 
boys said, ‘‘and the girls can make 
the things to sell.” 

A list, Things We Can Make, 
was begun. Every day the children 
came to school with more sugges- 
tions. The following list was final- 
ly completed : 


dresses jewelry 

coats shoes 

pajamas hats 
housecoats knitted articles 
play suits woven articles 


party dresses hair ribbons 
all kinds of accessories 

The children decided to use only 
left-over materials so that all 
money taken in from the sale of 
the articles might be profit, and 
asked to bring all the materials 
from home. Another list, Things 
to Bring, was made: 


material oatmeal boxes 
yarn wooden and 
ribbon cardboard 
snaps boxes of all 
buttons sizes 
hooks and embroidery 
eyes floss 
trimming needles in all 
scraps (rick- sizes 
rack, se- thread in all 
quins, tape, colors 
fur) bodkins 
old kid or beads 
suéde tape measure 


gloves lollipop sticks 
cardboard wire coat 
tissue paper hangers 
string wrapping 
elastic paper 
sponges 


As these materials were brought 
in, they were put in boxes which 
were labeled, so that everyone 
would know where to find the 
materials and to avoid cluttering 
the room. 


Many of the mothers helped the 
children cut out the garments, 
using patterns which they had at 
home. 

One child brought her small toy 
electric sewing machine and asked 
to show the other children how to 
run it, so that they might use it 
also. Another brought a pinking 
shears. 

One child found in a magazine* 
a brief feature telling how to make 
doll clothes from straight pieces 
of knitting. Her mother showed 
her the simple knitting stitch and 
following the directions contained 
in the article she made a purse, 
bootees, sweater, skirt, cap, sun- 
suit, and sack. One child made a 
little hand loom and wove a pock- 
etbook, a scarf, bootees, and cap 
for a baby doll. Another made doll 
shoes, using cardboard for the 
soles and kid and suéde gloves for 
the uppers. 

Each child was permitted to 
work on whatever she pleased. 
For two weeks a one-hour-and-a- 
half period a day was devoted to 
the making of the articles. Most 
of the children also worked upon 
the activity in the free-time pe- 
riods. 

Meanwhile the boys were work- 
ing on the construction of the 
store. Red and white and gold was 
the color scheme used throughout. 


*Jack and Jill, July, 1940, page 48, 
published by Curtis Pub. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Tables were pushed against the 
wall to make aisles. Heavy white 
paper, on which red and gold 
stripes were painted, was thumb 
tacked to the tables. The fittings 
for the store were listed and made. 


hat boxes (cut-down oatmeal 
boxes covered with construc- 
tion paper). 

shoe boxes (small rectangular 

boxes, which were obtained 
from the local store, so that 
they would be of uniform 
size). 

shoe box compartment (fruit 

boxes fitted with partitions to 
hold the shoe boxes). 

coat and dress hangers (cut 

from cardboard, holes 
punched with a_ leather 
punch). 

wire dress racks (straightened 

wire coat hangers nailed to a 
standard). 

hat stands (lollipop sticks stuck 

in clay bases and topped with 
a ball of tissue paper). 

A “window” was also construct- 
ed to be displayed just outside the 
room door. The window was a 
painted orange crate, the inside 
covered with a piece of pale blue 
silk, a discarded drape. In one side 
a doll modeled a pink sequin- 
trimmed party dress. The other 
half featured some doll acces- 
sories, which were arranged on 
circular tilted shelves covered 
with pastel paper and silver stars. 
Several stand-up rabbits with 
pink ribbon bows around their 
necks were put in the window also. 
Clear cellophane was then put 
over the open side of the crate. 

The articles were counted and 
inspected and an inventory made 
of the stock on hand. So that they 
might be as attractive as possible 
the garments were then pressed 
by several older girls who were 
permitted to use the school’s elec- 
tric iron. Much care was given to 
the arranging of the stock in the 
store. 

Placards were made designating 
the five different departments— 
hat shop, shoe department, baby 
counter, dress shop, and acces- 
sories. 

The children decorated a large 
roll of wrapping paper and wound 
the string and ribbon in neat balls. 

Prices were decided upon for 
the various items and tags were 
made, as were sales slips. One boy 
whose father was a local merchant 
explained how they should be 
made and filled out. 

The mimeographed school pa- 
per carried a full-page advertise- 
ment. Advertisements in the daily 
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papers were brought in for study; 
copy for the advertisements was 
written in language classes; the 
pictures were drawn in art class 
and the best was chosen by the 
group. Posters and handbills an- 
nouncing the opening were also 
displayed in each of the other 
rooms. 

Counting money and making 
change was reviewed, as the chil- 
dren agreed that it was most nec- 
essary to be able to count money 
and make change in order to be 
a good clerk. 

Clerks were selected for the 
various departments, as were 
floorwalkers and wrappers, and 
the necessity of courtesy to all 
customers was discussed. Each 
child had an opportunity to sell at 
some department. 

Correlations can be listed as 
follows: 

A. Reading. 

1. Reading lists, _ labels, 
placards. In this way 
many new sight words 
were added to the chil- 
dren’s vocabularies. 
Reading and _ following 
pattern directions and 
“how-to-do” features in 


bo 
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magazines, which is ex- 
cellent training in com- 
prehensive reading. 

B. Writing. 

1. Writing labels on boxes. 

2. Writing name for store, 
placards designating dif- 
ferent departments. 

3. Copying lists. 

4. Filling in sales slips. 

5. Lettering on posters and 
handbills. 
6. Writing 

copy. 

C. Language. 
Conversation 
planning periods. 

2. Composing advertising 
copy. 

3. Many new words were 
added to the speaking 
vocabularies of the chil- 
dren: advertisement, de- 
partment, costume, ac- 
cessories, bootees, 
spect, pompon, alter, 
rickrack, sequins, gar- 
ments, elastic, inspected, 
inventory, lingerie, at- 
tractive. 

D. Numbers. 

1. Counting and taking in- 
ventory of stock. 


advertising 


during 


2. 


Learning to measure as 
the need arose in con- 
struction activities. 
Deciding upon prices and 
making price tags. 
Learning to count money. 
Learning to make change. 
Writing prices on sales 
slips. (The customers 
bought only one article, 
so that the children would 
not encounter difficult 
addition. ) 


E. Art 


1. 


6. 
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MONKEY 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


“My name is Monkey Doodle- 
Du— 


I’ve many things 
To tell to you: 


I’m always happy 
When up in a tree, 
I can jump so fast 
You can’t catch me: 


I can fasten my tail 
Around a tree limb, 
Then play the game 
Of Spin—Spin—Spin: 


My toes and fingers 
Look most the same, 
And I like to wear hats, 
People say I am vain: 


Sometimes you may see me 
On the street, 

With an organ grinder 
Whose name is Pete: 


Pete plays the organ 
While I beat the drum, 
Pete and I 

Have lots of fun: 


Then I hold my tin cup 

For each one to see, 

‘Please, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
‘Have you pennies for me”’ 


I am always patient 

And never rude, 

But a monkey needs pennies 
With which to buy food.” 


Verses 


Designing clothes for 
dolls. (Most of the girls 
used basic patterns, alter- 
ing the details according 
to their own initiative.) 
Learning some_ simple 
fundamental principles 
pertaining to line and 
color. 
Arranging the 
dow.” 
Arranging goods in store. 
Decorating wrapping pa- 
per. 

Drawing pictures for ad- 
vertisements and posters. 
Learning to cut letters 
for posters. 


‘“‘win- 


2, 3, 4—Characteristics 


5— Everyday life 


Helpfulness; serv- 
ice 


— Reward for serv- 
ice 


Manners 


Cy 
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The Toys’ Best Christmas 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
CHARACTERS : 


CHILDREN Representing the Following Toys: 


TRAIN TEDDY BEAR 
DOLL DOLL’s DISHES 
DRUM SCOOTER 
TIN SOLDIERS BALL 

TOM HAROLD 

BETTY DOTTIE 


SCENE: In the Playroom Just Before Christmas. 
(As the scene opens TOM, BETTY, HAROLD and 
DOTTIE are looking over their toys and making a 
list of their Christmas wants. The children repre- 
senting the toys may either carry the toys they are 
supposed to represent or signs designating such.) 
TOM (pointing to the train): 
Look at that train so old and rusty 
It’s been in the closet where it’s dark and musty! 
BETTY: 
And this doll is soiled and really quite worn, 
And see how her dress is ripped and torn. 
HAROLD: 
And I certainly need a brand new drum; 
I only hope Santa has some! 
DOTTIE: 
And if I could have several wishes, 
One would be for some new doll’s dishes. 
TOM: 
I can always use soldiers in my fort; 
It’s many years since these were bought. 
BETTY: 
This Teddy was bought at the New York World’s 
Fair. 
Right now I can see he’s beginning to tear. 
HAROLD: 
A brand new scooter I hope Santa’ll bring; 
Here’s hoping he does that very thing. 
DOTTIE: 
This rubber ball no longer is good, 
It doesn’t bounce the way it should! 
(They all say together before they exit.) 
We'll send you a letter, Santa dear, 
With a list of new things we want this year. 
We’re tired of these toys so old and worn, 
So please leave new ones on Christmas morn. 
(After they have gone, the children representing 
toys, one by one stand up and speak.) 
TRAIN: 
Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
Did you hear what those children want to do? 
Because we’re old they think we’re through, 
Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
DOLL: 
I’m as good as a new doll any day; 
And I’ve spent many hours in work and play, 
But now that I am a little worn, 
Betty wants another on Christmas morn. 
DRUM: 
Rat-tat-rat-tat-rat-tat-a-tat-tat 
What in the world do I think about that? 
I’m one of their very favorite toys, 


I’m the one that makes the loudest noise. 
They want me no more, what do you think of that? 
Rat-tat-rat-tat-rat-tat-a-tat-tat. 
TIN SOLDIERS: 
March, march, march all in a row. 
We thought the boys loved us so, 
And now they want to exchange us for new. 
March, march, march, what shall we do? 
TEDDY BEAR: 
I bow and bend and shake my head. 
They’ve often taken me to bed. 
But now GR-GR—they’re sick of me. 
GR-GR-GR-GR— ’tis plain as can be. 
DOLL’s DISHES: 
Clatter, clatter, clatter, clatter. 
I can see what is the matter. 
They’re selfish children that is clear. 
They do not deserve new toys this year. 
SCOOTER: 
I shall scoot away to see what can be done. 
These children can never spoil our fun. 
I shall write to Santa and tell him about it, 
Even if I have to shout it. 
BALL: 
I am made of rubber as precious as can be. 
And I really cannot understand why they should 
throw away me! 
(ALL TOGETHER) : 
And now we'll go to Santa’s shop, 
Some may bounce and some may hop, 
But we’ll all get there just the same, 
To settle this problem that’s such a shame! 


ACT II 
CHRISTMAS MORNING 
SCENE AND CHARACTERS THE SAME. 

(As the scene opens the children are grouped 
around the Christmas tree opening their presents. 
Tom finds a letter from Santa which he reads aloud 
to the rest of the children.) 

TOM: 

Dear Betty and Tom, Harold and Dottie, 
I think you’ll remember in 1940, 
I brought you plenty of brand new toys, 
Favorites of all you girls and boys, 
But now it’s come to forty-two, 
I’ll tell you what I had to do. 
Because everything is scarce and dear, 
I could bring you nothing new this year, 
So when you open your gifts you'll find 
A real surprise so please don’t mind. 
Now a merry Christmas I hope ’twill be 
And a prayer for peace and liberty. 

Best wishes, 

SANTA CLAUS. 

BETTY: 

What can he mean? I can hardly wait; 
At least Santa Claus remembered the date. 

HAROLD: 

Let’s start right in and open them now. 
Come on now, Dottie, you show us how! 

(The children representing the toys are “un- 
wrapped” one by one and each one speaks. 
(DOTTIE unwraps first one) (the doll) 
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DOLL: 

Here I am with a brand new dress, 

But I’m your same old dolly I’ll have to confess! 
TRAIN: 


Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
I'll tell you now what I had Santa do. 
A nice new whistle (toot-toot) and a part or two. 
Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
Pooh-pooh—choo-choo. 
DRUM: 


A bit of paint and a couple of new sticks, 

Was all that Santa had to fix. 

Rat-tat-rat-tat-rat-tat-a-tat-tat 

And what in the world do you think of that? 
TIN SOLDIERS: 

Santa used paint on us soldiers too, 

So now we're just as good as new. 

March, march, march, all in a row, 


TEDDY BEAR: 


SCOOTER: 


BALL: 


We know you boys love us so. 
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Here I am as a gift to you; 

My voice is fixed I say, ““‘WOO-WOO!” 
DOLL’s DISHES: 

We’re patched and mended tight with glue, 

And touched up lightly with some blue. 


Santa mended me this year, 

Till I’ve got the speed of a deer, 
Hope you’ll like me well as ever; 
Treat me well, I’ll last forever! 


I still don’t bounce the way I should, 
And oh I wish that bounce I could, 
But with rubber scarce what could I do, 
But try to bounce right back to you! 
(All children representing toys get together and 
sing to tune of For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.) 
For you are jolly good fellows, for you are jolly 
good fellows, for you are jolly good fellows, for 


taking us back once more. 


THE END 


Radio Programs 

It is interesting to study the 
programs that are broadcast over 
huge networks as well as those 
from local stations. First we are 
curious to know how talent is se- 
lected and salaries paid for serv- 
ices, 

1. Talent scouts are continually 
combing the country, visiting 
Little Theaters and recitals. 

2. Professional actors and ac- 
tresses are engaged. 

3. Famous singers, bands and art- 
ists are included in the pro- 
grams sent out by larger net- 
works. 

4. Most studios maintain their 

own staff of artists and writers 

who play in their various pro- 
grams. 

A musician is paid according to 

his abilities to fill in on differ- 

ent programs. 

6. Big name artists receive a flat 
sum. 

Listed are salaries paid to artist 
types for high-priced programs. 
Comedian—$2,000 
Band—$2,500 
Leader—$500 
Score Arrangements—$350 
Vocalist—$1,000 
Announcer—$250 
Program Director—$400 
Stooges—$50 to $150 
Sound Men—$80 
An announcer must have cer- 
tain requisites: 

1. He must have musical or dra- 

matic ability which will per- 


or 


By Radio 
MARGUERITE GODE 


mit him to fill in on broadcast. 

Experience as announcer. 

3. Knowledge of foreign lan- 

guages. 

Good education. 

Good diction and command. 

Pleasing personality. 

Pleasant speaking voice. 

How are programs arranged? 

By program director. Network 
programs are received two to 
three weeks in advance while 
local programs do not require 
more than a day or two. 

What is a transcribed program? 

A transcribed program is one that 
is recorded and broadcast later. 
What is the best broadcast 
time? 

From six to ten-thirty P. M. 
Program broadcasts at these 
hours pay an enormous sum for 
time allotment. 

Do listeners care for advertis- 
ing? 

Most people do not mind adver- 
tising. 

Are there more men or women 
entertainers ? 

About 25% are women. (Look up 
some of the most popular wom- 
en entertainers. ) 

Do women’s or men’s voices 
carry better over radio? 

Men’s voices carry better. 

(Find out what hour of the day 
most women listen to radio.) 

(What kind of programs are 
offered for women and what hour 
of the day are these broadcast?) 

(What kind of programs do 


OU 


children enjoy ?) 

(Look up the names and sal- 
aries of some of the biggest enter- 
tainers.) 

In what ways can the school 
better the programs for children? 
1. Listen to good programs. 

2. Recommend good programs to 
children. 

How does radio aid in,teaching? 
1. Brings news of the world to 

children. 

2. Trains children to make 
choices. 

3. Compares certain programs 
with good literature. 

How do programs affect chil- 
dren? 

Bad programs overstimulate and 
cause nervousness. 

Children outgrow some programs. 

Safety programs teach children 
rules of safety in appealing 
manner. 

Children acquire taste for finer, 
better things of life through 
good programs. 

Do sports play an important 
part in radio? 

Many of the major baseball and 
football games are broadcast. 
Final scores are given and on 
many stations there are sport 
reporters. 

Does the radio aid in locating 
missing persons? 

Yes, calls are often sent out to 
help find people who are lost. 
Look up the part radio plays in 

weather warnings, disasters, etc. 
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Ringing Bells 
A Christmas Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


A LONG ago “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” that brought us a 
shining star to lead us to a man- 
ger and a little baby, once again 
becomes a real, a vivid experience. 

In the distance we hear church 
bells ringing. Again we gaily sing 
“Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells.”’ And 
—suddenly, some child in the 
classroom says, “What a lot of 
different KINDS of bells there are 
in the world.’’ And instantaneous- 
ly, we’re off on an exploratory 
trip, advantageously fusing social 
living with the history of bells. 
Life is like that. 

More than 4,000 years ago, 
China tuned a scale of bells. The 
Chinese love bell music, as is evi- 
denced by the bells throughout 
their land—in their temples and 
wayside shrines—also on gates 
and on shop doors. In fact, the 
Chinese were the first to cast bells; 
but other countries soon followed. 
Russia, too, has a keen apprecia- 
tion of bells. We read of bells in 
Egypt as early as 200 B.C. In 
India the water buffalo wears a 
bell. There are wooden bells in 
Africa. England is sometimes 
called the ‘‘Ringing Isle.” 

England has always especially 
liked bells rung with ropes. Han- 
del once said, “The bell is Eng- 
land’s National Instrument.” The 
name of Handel is especially con- 
nected with Christmas. No Christ- 
mas is complete without a men- 
tion of Handel’s Oratoria—The 
Messiah — (his masterpiece), 
which he wrote for a Benefit Con- 
cert. The Messiah tells the story 
of the coming of the Christ Child. 
The wonderful Hallelujah Chorus 
is its climax—‘“For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth: King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords.’’ When 
this chorus is sung, even to this 


day, people in the audience as one 
man rise to their feet. 

Bell casting began in Europe 
about the year 1300. The earliest 
known bells around the world are 
connected with religion. Bells ac- 
companied the early Christian 
missionaries. The Mission Bells in 
California are exquisite. Belgium 
and Holland, lovers of bell music, 
have given us the carillon. 

The Swiss Bell Ringers, who 
ring their bells by hand, forty or 
fifty years ago furnished a very 
popular form of entertainment. 


Bells—Bells—Bells 
It will be fun to make a list of 
bells—and a collection of them, 
too. Here is a start. 


Four More Bells 

1. Bell Buoys—Mournful, to warn 
ships, in the fog, of dangerous 
rocks and channels. 

2. Wind Bells—Hang in the wind; 
tinkle when the wind blows. 

3. Camel Bells—Used in caravans 
trekking across the desert. 

4. Curfew—With which many 
children are familiar in towns 
where the 9 o’clock Curfew 
rings to send them to bed. 

The word Curfew comes from 
the French word couwvre-feu, 
meaning to cover the fire. Long 
ago when people cooked on open 
fires in France, a bell was rung to 
bank all fires for the night. Be 
sure to read the old, old poem, 
“Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night.” 

There’s a magic in the music of 
bells, as you note, when you listen 
to a Symphony Orchestra play 
The Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy in The Nut Cracker or to 
the Overture to Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser or to Procession of Grail 
Knights in Wagner’s Parsifal. 
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Famous Bells 
I. LIBERTY BELL in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. It rang to announce that 
the 18 struggling colonies were 
free. On the bell is inscribed a 
verse from the Bible: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof’”—Lev- 
iticus 25:10. The Liberty bell was 
the first bell cast in the United 
States. It was recast from an Eng- 
lish bell. Since 1835 it has had a 
crack in its side. Three guards 
watch the bell, day and night. 
Il. The WORLD’S HIGHEST 
BELL is on top of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company 
3uilding in New York City, 650 
feet up. Its four bells play ‘‘West- 
minster Chime.” 
Ill. BIG BEN. A bell that hangs 
in the clock tower of Parliament 
in Westminster Palace in London. 
It weighs 13 tons; and it rings, 
‘Big Ben.” 
IV. THE LARGEST BELL 
EVER MADE. This bell is in 
Moscow, Russia. It is called “‘Kol- 
okal of Russia.” It weighs 220 
tons. It never rang. Before it was 
finished, during the great fire of 
1737, which destroyed so much of 
Moscow, an 11-ton piece fell from 
its side. The bell is big enough for 
40 people to stand in. 
V. THE LARGEST BELL IN 
AMERICA is Founder’s Bell. It 
weighs 1714 tons. It is over Wana- 
maker’s Department Store in 
Philadelphia. 


Carillons 
A Carillon is a set of bells of 
at least 2 octaves with all the 
sharps and flats. From a keyboard, 
the player, called a carilloneur, 
plays bells instead of strings. 
The Two Best Known Carillons in 
America 
I. At Riverside Church in New 
York City, given by John D. 
Rockefeller in honor of his 
mother. It is a carillon of 72 bells. 
The largest bell weighs 20 tons. 
It is 123” in diameter. 
II. In the Singing Tower in the 
Bird Sanctuary in Florida, given 
by Edward N. Bok. It has 61 bells. 


Church Bells 

In these days of music appre- 
ciation, church chimes and caril- 
lons especially delight children. 
All over the land, they may be 
heard on Sunday morning. Many 
churches play them during the 
noon hour on week days, too. 

In old Colonial days, church 
bells rang when Indians attacked 
the village. Now, sometimes, 
church bells serve as _ air-raid 
sirens. 
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The town crier, years ago, rang 
a bell to announce his message. 
A strange custom, even to this 
day, in the history of bells is the 
custom of baptizing them. 


Extra Activity 

Since there are so many beauti- 
ful bell poems, an extra activity 
at this Christmas time may be 
worked out by the VERSE 
CHOIR in your class. 

Certain verses in Edgar Allen 
Poe’s poem THE BELLS, which 
was inspired by church bells, lend 
themselves to this kind of inter- 
pretation. The bell poem, “Ring 
Out Wild Bells,” in Alfred Lord 
Tennyson’s IN MEMORIAM is 
particularly good, too. 


A Bit of Dramatics 


A child will tell the story of 
Pedro and Little Brother (Why 
the Chimes Rang—Raymond M. 
Alden). At the end of the story, 
when the bells ring for Pedro’s 
gift, three children with three red 
paper bells—one very large, one 
middle sized, and one very tiny 
bell, sing a round {three times) 
CLANG CLANG CLANG 
(Deep voice) 

CLING CLANG  CLING 
(Ordinary voice) 

ring ring ring 
(Very high, thin voice) 


A Christmas Bell for Mother 
Bell Candles 


For a mold to cast these can- 
dles, use a small metal bell or a 
cheap little sherbet cup from the 
“five and ten” or any receptacle 
shaped like a bell. A variety of 
very pretty shapes will appear 
when children begin to look 
around at home. Attics and base- 
ments disclose some mighty in- 
teresting things. This activity also 
utilizes short ends of candles. One 
small new candle is needed for 
each bell. The child puts the small 
eandle with wick down into the 
mold. He holds it in place while 
he fills the bell with the melted 
tallow. When cold, he takes it 
from the mold and straightens 
out the wick. Some children will 
bring enough old candles to make 
a pair of candles. 


Tuned Homemade Bells 


Play familiar tunes on tuned 
homemade bells—GLASSES OF 
WATER. Tune eight glasses of 
water to your scale; also a few 
below and a few above. Add more 
water to make sound lower. To 
strike the tone, tap near the top 
of the glass with a stick. 
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Bell Time on Shipboard 


12:30—1 4:30—1 8:30—1 
1:00—2 5:00—2 9:00—2 
1:30—3$ 5:30—3 9:30—3 
2:00—4 6:00—4 10:00—4 
2:30—5 6:30—5 10:30—5 
}:00—6 7:00—6 11:00—6 
3 :30—7 7:30—7 11:30—7 
4:00—8 8:00—8 Noon—8 


On the radio not long ago a 
sailor was being interviewed. He 
was asked about Bell Time on 
shipboard. He did so well in tell- 
ing time in bells that the inter- 
viewer thought he must be an old 
timer, and the sailor was asked, 
“How long have you been in the 
Navy?” “Two weeks, sir,” an- 
swered the boy. 


BELLS 


Christmas 
Wedding 
Church 
Alarm Clock 
Door 
Telephone 
Sleigh 
Low 


gongs 


A Nursery Rhyme 
(Old English) 


Gay go up and gay go down, 

To ring the bells of London town. 
Half pence and farthings, 

Say the bells of St. Martin’s. 


Orange and lemons, 
Say the bells of St. Clement’s. 


Pancakes and fritters, 

Say the bells of St. Peter’s. 
Pokers and tongs, 

Say the bells of St. John’s. 
Two sticks and an apple, 
Say the bells of White Chapel. 
Nettles and pans, 

Say the bells of St. Anne’s. 
Bull’s eyes and targets, 

Say the bells of St. Marg’ret’s. 
3rickbats and tiles, 

Say the bells of St. Giles’. 
You owe me ten shillings, 
Say the bells of St. Helen’s. 
When will you pay me? 
Say the bells of Old Bailey. 
When I grow rich, 

Say the bells of Shoreditch. 
Pray when will that be? 
Say the bells of Stepney. 

I am sure I don’t know, 
Says the great bell of Bow. 


12:30—1 4:30—1 8:30—1 
1:00—2 5:00—2 9:00—2 
1:30—3 5:30—3 9:30—3 
2:00—4 6:00—4 10:00—4 
2:30—5 6:30—5 10:30—5 
3:00—6 .7:00—6 11:00—6 
3:30—7 7:30—7 11:30—7 
4:00—8 8:00—8 Midnight, 8 


Read: How to Make Bell Music 
in Miss Coleman’s Book of Bells. 

One of the simplest tunes to 
learn to play is ‘Westminster 
Chime.” Just 4 bells: 1-2-3 and 
low 5. This is a very well known 
clock tune. 

In Satis N. Coleman’s Creative 
Music in the Home, you will find it 
all worked out. In the Book of 
Bells, you will find the directions 
for “Silent Night” and other 
songs. This playing on glasses of 
water is a fascinating activity, be- 
cause it offers a field in which a 
child can experiment alone. Some 
children develop a rare skill. 
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A LOVELY CHRISTMAS! 


| 
livedin the big 
little {next door. 


It was Christmas Eve! ( and ‘% were talking to each 


other through the between the and_the 


CERO 
| want a my dolls,d 
“ . \\ e 
anda ,said . What do you want for Christmas, % ?. 
| wish for alittle with & & that openand~ ~ 
That evening opened under their big 
Then she found one more -asmallone from 
opene e an ere lay a little with «+ that 


opened and closed! 


"You have so many dolls, , said 


ee 


What will you 


do with another ?” 


“| know, said softly and taking the , she ran from 
Wor 


the room. She soon returned. a 
“Isn't this a lovely Christmas,Mother said as she 
watched the lighted J of the 6). next door. 
Beside their tiny in the sat sholding the 
sek with the & that opened and ~ = ! She was looking at 
the lighted HH in the as she said to her &% , Isn't this 


lovely Christmas!” by Helens Strimple/ 


set 
(5 ) « \ 6 
yy, 2, 
fh, on C) Street. ce lived in the 
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Tums month we have come 
up to Costa Rica in our north- 
ward journey through the Central 
American countries. What a para- 
dise and fruitful land this is! Its 
area is 23,000 square miles. It is 
about 175 miles at its widest 
point, and only 75 miles wide at 
its narrowest point. Costa Rica 
(which means rich coast) has a 
population of 639,197 people. 

Due to differences in coastal and 
mountain altitude, and the prox- 
imity to the equator, there thrives 
in Costa Rica a flora and fauna 
unexcelled in richness and variety 
by those of equal areas on earth. 

Great forests of magnificent 
woods cover its lowlands, while in 
the high sections there are ever- 
greens and oaks. The tall trees of 
the coastal areas, in their struggle 
to reach the sun, form a ceiling of 
foliage overhead, and from these 
hang vines and _ blossoms of 
brilliant colors. Here countless 
gay butterflies and bright birds 
are found at all seasons. Her open 
pastures on her mountain sides 
are lush and green. Her streams 
are turbulent. There are some six- 
teen rivers of good size. Of these, 
the San Juan is the most im- 
portant. The river canyons are 
covered with magnificent tropical 
verdure. 

The interior is traversed by two 
great volcanic ranges, separated 
by a high plateau. There are eight 
volcanoes more or less active, but 
there are also other mountain 
peaks equally as high. The At- 
lantic coast area is wider than the 
Pacific, and more tropical because 
of the constant rains. The Pacific 
slopes offer fertile pastures and 
rolling hills. There are also great 
tracts of uncultivated land in 
Costa Rica. 

The great mountain peaks are 
visible from most of the cities. 
Most of the people live in the 
central section of the country. 
Here the climate is always sum- 
mer. Costa Rica’s cities are clean, 
healthy, with good streets, good 
water, electricity and hotels. 

A narrow gauge railroad con- 
nects ‘Limon, and the Atlantic, 
with most of the important cities 
as it crosses the country to Punta- 
renas on the Pacific. From a view 
of surf and ocean breakers it 
passes great banana plantations, 


December Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


rolls along river canyons thickly 
timbered, and climbs 2,000 feet to 
Turrialba, southeast of the vol- 
cano by the same name. Then the 
train climbs an additional 3,000 
feet, offering a gorgeous view of 
valleys and rivers, sometimes a 
thousand feet below. The tropics 
are left behind. The central 
plateau has a constant climate of 
warm summer. 

The people of Costa Rica speak 
Spanish. About 80% of the people 
are white. The second largest 
group is mixed white and Indian, 
about 14%. Then there are about 
4% Negroes, mostly descendants 
of Jamaican natives brought here 
long ago by England. The other 
two percent are pure Indians. 

The school house is more con- 
spicuous than the military bar- 
racks in Costa Rica. They say they 
support more teachers than sol- 
diers. Illiteracy is lower here than 
in any of the other Central Amer- 
ican countries. 

The animals of Costa Rica do 
not vary from those of her neigh- 
bors. Her products are principally 
bananas, coffee, sugar and cocoa. 
She also grows a great quantity 
of vegetables, such as corn, rice, 
beans and potatoes. Strawberries 
can be had for ten months of the 
year. There are other native, 
tropical fruits, too, among these 
the pineapple. 

San Jose is the capital of Costa 
Rica. It has an elevation of 3,816 
feet. It is a very beautiful city, of 
avenues, parks, clubs, one of the 
finest opera houses in the world, 
fine theatres, banks, and a beau- 
tiful cathedral. It is a city of at- 
tractive homes and lovely gardens. 

No sheep are raised in Costa 
Rica, and very little wheat is 
grown here. 


Picture Map of Costa Rica 
(Pages 32-33) 

Here we can see at a glance all 
that this country offers in natural 
resources. Much can be added, 
however, if the map is drawn 
larger, such as waterfalls, greater 
variety of native fruits, and a vast 
variety of animal and plant life. 
There seems to be no limit to the 
coloring and size of butterflies and 
moths. Some have a wing spread 
of twelve inches. There are also 
many different kinds of beetles, 
lizards and dragon flies. Orchids 
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and 


in 
variety. Color can be added to this 


begonias grow great 
map. Use it in connection with 
your class geography when you 
study Costa Rica. 


Poster, Hauling Bananas 
(Page 31) 

It would be very interesting to 
study the banana industry, what 
the plant is like, the blossom of 
the fruit, how many bananas, or 
fingers, have been grown on one 
bunch and what color they are 
when picked? How many bunches 
are there on one plant? How do 
the Negroes get them down? How 
are they shipped? What countries 
produce the most bananas for ex- 
port? 


Bean Bag as a Christmas Gift 
(Page 3) 

The shortage of materials may 
make a shortage of Christmas 
gifts on our markets this year. So 
why not make gifts ourselves? 
The bean bag may offer inspira- 
tion for other shapes and designs. 
Why not orange woollen hair with 
an orange back on the bean bag, 
or yellow, or brown, etc. The eyes 
and nose may be slightly padded. 
The lower design may be a sun- 
flower, brown center with yellow 
edge. 


Calendar 
(Page 11) 

Here is a silhouette suggestion 
that may offer a lesson in cutting 
or painting silhouettes for calen- 
dar decorations. It may be cut in 
linoleum for printing Christmas 
cards. It could be cut from black 
paper for a framed picture. Even 
the most simple design looks well 
when done neatly in black and 
white. 


December Cut Paper Lesson 
(Pages 34-35) 

Here is a cut paper lesson with 
a purpose. The designs illustrated 
should suggest other characters, 
as elves or even toys, etc. If more 
than one spray of holly is needed 
to hold the figure on the napkin 
ring it may be worked out that 
(Continued on page 38) 
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PICTURE MAP of COSTA RICA 
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DECEMBER CUT-PAPER LESSON 
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4 RED 
BERRIES 


COLORED NAPKIN 
RING 


INCHES 


THE BOOYV OF SNOWMAN 
OR ANN OTHER FIGURE 
MUST FIT THIS ARC 


) 


WRAP 
AROUND 
AND PASTE ( 
OVERLAP 


2 SPRAYS 
OF LEAVES 


THIS MAKES A NAPKIN 
RING 13/4 INCHES DIAMETER 


CUT 4 RED BERRIES, 3 
2 GREEN LEAF sPRAYS, [| 
2 BLUE CAPS 

2 RED POMPOMS 

2 LIGHT NELLOW BUTTONS 

| WHITE SNOW MAN 

\ PAIR OF LEGS 


NAPKIN RING ANY OTHER BRIGHT COLOR 


SCRAPE ENDS OF LEGS WITH KNIFE OR SCISSORS BLADE, 
TURN, AND SCRAPE CENTER TO MAKE THE CURVE THAT 
WILL. FIT TOP OF NAPKIN RING. 

PASTE LEGS ON FIRST. THEN ADD FINISHED SNOWMAN. 
HOLD SECURE WITH GREEN LEAF SPRAY IN FRONT 
AND BACK. ADD RED BERRIES. 


FACE OF SNOW MAN MAN BE TINTED, PINK CHEEKS, 
PINK NOSE AND CHIN, BLUE EVES. 


CREATE 
VARIOUS 


CUT TWO HEADS AND PASTE OVER SUIT ON EITHER SIDE, CUT TWO PIECES OF EACH SECTION OF HAIR. A_1S PASTED 
UNDER CAP BEFORE LATTER IS MOUNTED ON HEAD. B, IS THEN PASTED ON EITHER SIDE OF THE HEAD. C-15 
PASTED ON THE HEAD BEFORE CAP Is ADDED. D- NOTICE THE CUT IN THE CAP THAT FORMS THE EAR. 


ADD TWO ARMS ,- TWO MITTENS. BEND 
-MITTENS OUTWARD. 


CUT TWO OF EACH SHOE. PASTE E ON FIRST. 
BE SURE THE LOWER, EDGE oF F IS ON 
A STRAIGHT LINE WITH E. 

( HOLD AGAINST A STRAIGHT LINE AT 
TIME OF PASTING. ) 


PRINT OR WRITE NAME ON NAPKIN RING 
BEFORE SHAPING AROUND INK BOTTLE. 


PLAce 
FIGURE 
AGAINST 
NAPKIN 
RING AND 
ATTACH MITTENS 
TO LATTER 


NAPKIN RING SHOULD 
BE WHITE. 


IT 1S BEST TO MAKE NAPKIN 
RINGS AND BODIES OF FIGURES 
OF CONSTRUCTION PADER- 

DECORATIONS CAN BE OTHER 
BRIGHT PAPERS. 


Lovise.p-TeSssin 
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BASTE 7d INCH 


CHAIN 
STITCH 


ENLARGED 


1. cUT TWO 
PAPER 
CIRCLE 
PATTERNS, 
ONE bINCHES, 
ONE S INCHES 
DIAMETER. 
2 -TRACE AND CuT 
TWO 6 INCH CIRCLES 
OF WHITE CLOTH. 
INTO THE CENTER OF ONE A 
NO NOSE Yq INCH 
S~ BASTE THIS INCH UNDER, 
AND SEw ON EYES, aii, PRESS, BASTE ONTO FACE AND SEW DOWN NEATLY, > 
NOSE AND MOUTH. CUT ANDO SEW TONGUE OF DOUBLE CLOTH. TURN, PRESS 
AND FOLD IN TOP. SEW TOP SECURELY TO LINE FOR 
MOUTH. OVER THIS EMBROIDER TWO LINES OF CHAIN STITCHING. CHAIN 
STITCH EYE BROWS. USE HEAVY EMBROIDERN COTTON. 
7~ CUT AND SEW TWO EARS. TURN AND PRESS. 
B— TURN FACE OVER. ALONG INNER CIRCLE PENCIL LINE, ACROSS THE TOP, 
BASTE SHORT PIECES OF WOOL (A). THEN SEW DOWN WITH TINY STITCHES 
AS SHOWN _(B). 


9. BASTE EARS INTO PLACE~(C) NOTICE DOWNWARD FOLD IN EAR. 
lO. NOW BASTE AND SEW THE TWO CIRCLES TOGETHER LEAVING {'/2 
” . INCH GPEN SPACE AT ToP OF HEAD. STITCH ON PENCIL LINE. 
WRONG 


SIDE OF \\_ TURN, PRESS, FILL WITH SMALL BEANS (NoT TOO FULL) AND SEW 
CLOTH UP HOLE AT TOP OF HEAD. 


MANY OTHER DESIGNS FOR BEAN BAGS 
CAN BE WORKEO OUT, BE SURE OUTLINES 
ARE SIMPLE . USE NO BUTTONS OR OTHER 
HARD DECORATIONS. 


CIRCLES MAN BE CUT FROM FLOWERED 
MATERIAL. BASTE EDGES OF CIRCLES UNDER.1. 
THEN BASTE RICK-RACK T60 EDGE OF ONE 
CIRCLE _2. BASTE TOP CIRCLE ON TOP 
OF THIS AND STITCH WITH MACHINE. 3, 
LEAVING (72 INCH OPEN SPACE 
FOR TURNING, - PRESS~ FILL WITH 

din BEANS , BASTE HOLE CLOSED AND 


Lovise 
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36 
DECORATED PACKAGES 


WHITE WRAPPING, GREEN PAPER 
SIDES. PASTE TRIANGLES CuT FROM 
LATTER ALONG TOP OF PACKAGE 
GREEN RIBBON. 


BLUE WRAPPING. RED PAINTED STRIPES ON WHITE PAPER SOCK 
WHITE CARD, RED STRING PASTEOD UNDER GREEN HOLLY LEAVES 


RED HOLLY BERRIES, VARI-COLORED STARS. 


DE 
CH 
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BLUE WRAPPING. WHITE PAPER PANEL AT 
BASE. RED CHIMNEY _ BLACK MARKINGS 
FOR BRICKS. WHITE SNOW. SANTAS SuIT 
REO WITH WHITE TRIM. LETTERS ANY 
BRIGHT COLORS. 
RULE GUIDE 
LINES AGAINST 
WIDE STRIP OF 
CARDBOARD. 


WHITE TISSUE PAPER 
WRAPPING. RULE PENCIL 
GUIDE LINES. PASTE RED 
STRIPS OF PAPER OVER GUIDE 
LINES. FINISH ENGE wiTH RED 
STRIPS. AND BLUE DoTs. 


WHITE WRAPPING. 

RED AND GREEN STRiPS. 
YELLOW STARS, 

OR STARS MAY BE 
COLO RD 


RED WRAPPING 
WHITE DECORATIONS 


XS* 


PATTERN EQUALS 
ONE FOURTH OF 
LENGTH OF BOX 
SIDE. TRACE 
GVIDE LINES 
FROM THis. 


THE WRAPPING ON THE PACKAGE 
ISPART OF THE JOY OF THE GIFT. 
COLORED PICTURES CUT FROM MAGALINES 
OR OLD XMAS CARDS MAKE WONDERFUL 
DECORATIONS. 


FACE FLESH color, PINK CHEEKS 
NOSE DEEPER PINK. EVES BLUE. 


WHITE WRAPPING. RED STRIPS ON SIDES. 
TOP PANEL BLUE. YELLOW STARS. 


WRAPPING GREEN. CAP RED AND 
REO-ORANGE, TOP WHITE. BEFORE 
PASTING MUSTACHE OVER BEARD , 
SMUNGE A LITTLE PENCIL DUST WHERE 
THE OVERLAP OCCURS So AS To SET 
MUSTACHE OFF AGAINST THE LATTER. 


ADD WHITE HIGHLIGHT TO MOUTH. 


| | |, 
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WAS || 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


\ 


cuT TWO 
SECTIONS 
OF HAIR 


THAT ND 
OUTWARD fi 
cut 
CUT ONE 
HEAD. 
c—, PAINT 
& FACE ON 
BOTH 
CUT TWO WHITE WINGS SIDES. 
BEND ANDO PASTE.A. GLUE 
UNDER_B.- HEAVY 
MAKE A RIGHT THREAD 
ANO LEFT WING. ‘ OVER ONE 
SIDE,-X 
PASTE 
CUT TWo DRESSES FLOWER 


BETWEEN HANDS 


LITTLE DECORATIVE 
ANGEL FOR 
PACKAGE 
DECORATION 


id 

> 


CUT BIRD FROM COLORED 
PAPERS, LIGHT, MEDIUM 
AND DARK TINT OF ANY 
CHOSEN COLOR. 


IT MAY BE NECESSARY 
TO cuT FROM 
HAND TINTED 
PAPERS 
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Louise D. Tessin 


LONG ARMS OVERLAP IN 
FRONT OF FIGURE “\ 


PASTE FLOWER 
BEHIND HANDS. 


A 


SEE DIRECTIONS FOR DETAILS 


CUT TWO AT A 
TIME PASTE TOPS 
TOGETHER AT ONCE. 


STEM 15 
PASTED 
BETWEEN 
TWO 
FLOWERS 


BASKET ,1INCH HICH 
2 INCHES SQ. 


cuT 
PATTERN 
OF SCRATCH 
PAPER FIRST TO 
FIT PACKAGE 


Louise 
Tessin 


= 
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December Art Suggestions —/rom page 30 


way. By cutting two of various 
parts, it makes the figures finished 
on both back and front sides. 


Christmas Decorations 
(Page 37) 

Here are suggestions that per- 
mit many variations. The sketches 
should serve as a starting point 
for developing ideas of your 
own. 

Start figure—1l, by cutting and 
painting the head. To this add 
string, colored embroidery floss or 
heavy thread, and hair. Paste 
lower parts of dress together, and 
then slip neck and wings into 
upper part. The wings may be 
pasted together first. To get a 
different tilt to the hanging angel, 
the thread ends may be added at 
the shoulder instead of on the 
head. A little experimenting will 
give different effects. 

Next, add the arms, pattern, 
—C. Paste at shoulders first, then 
add flower between hands. Pat- 
tern, A, for arms is longer and 
so can be overlapped, as shown in 
sketch, B. This makes the arms 
cross in front of the figure. 

2—Here the little angel has 
been added to a small paper nut 
cup. Write name on basket before 
pasting it together. This makes a 
very attractive Christmas dinner 
table place card. 


3—This little figure makes a 
good package decoration. The 
name card is attached to the hand 
by a piece of colored string. 

4—This package decoration is 
jolly and easy to do. 

5—This design may be used as 
a single unit or as a repeat across 
a package. 


Decorated Packages 
(Page 36) 


Decorating packages is about as 
much fun as making the gifts that 
are inside, and what a lot of fun 
it is to get such a decorated 
package. These sketches may in- 
spire many other designs. 

They are all easy to make and 
when colored with bright red and 
green, they make gift package 
coverings of unusual and attrac- 
tive design. The color sugges- 
tions are included, and they may 
be varied to suit the individual 
taste. 


Christmas Song 
(Page 43) 


Christmas season may not mean 
snow flakes for all of us, but it is 
fun to think of Christmas that 
way. And here we have a song 
about snow flakes and what they 
saw on Christmas eve. 


‘“ARITHMETICS” 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


One and one 
Are always two. 
That, of course, 
I’m sure you knew. 


Two and two 
Are always four; 
Never less 

And never more. 


Three and three 
Are always six. 
(Aren’t these easy 
““Arithmetics’” ?) 


Four and four 
Are always eight 
In each and every 
Single state. 


Five and five 
Are always ten, 
Whether sticks 
Or grown-up men. 


Ten and ten 
Make even twenty. 
Of numbers, now, 
I think you’ve plenty! 


Mr. and Mrs. Kris Kringle 


Woz the Christmas sea- 


son in full swing what could be 
more fitting for table decoration 
than Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus in 
person. Two hard boiled eggs 
painted a gay chimney red form 
the bodies of these two little 
people and paper faces and ac- 
cessories complete the transfor- 
mation. 

Cut pattern 1 (see page 39) out 
of stiff black paper and paste ends 
together forming a circle which 
holds the painted egg. Paste pat- 
tern 2 (Santa’s face) which has 
been colored according to direc- 
tions on the upper part of the 
egy. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Directions for coloring Santa’s 
face: Paint cheeks rosy, cap and 
lips red, eyes and nose markings 
in ink. 

To make Mrs. Santa, proceed in 
same manner. Cut pattern num- 
ber 3 (Mrs. Santa’s skirt) out of 
brown or dark blue paper. Paste 
in circle to hold painted egg. (Egg 
should be painted red with white 
polka dots or blue with white 
polka dots.) Paste Mrs. Santa’s 
face (pattern 4) on upper part of 
egg. 

Directions for coloring Mrs. 
Santa’s face: Cheeks rosy, lips 
red, eyes blue, hair brown. 

When figures are completed 


stand them on a strip of cotton 
upon which artificial snow has 
been scattered. A gum _ drop 
Christmas tree adds a colorful and 
appropriate note to the center 
piece. 

Directions for making gum 
drop tree: 

Cut a small thorny branch from 
a wild crab tree. Paint with silver 
paint. Set branch in a small con- 
tainer filled with sand. A small 
flower pot serves nicely and makes 
a base that is not easily tipped. 
Cover pot with colored crepe pa- 
per, any color desired. Fasten col- 
ored gum drops on thorns of 
branches. 


— 

= 
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MR. and MRS. KRIS KRINGLE Marguerite Gode 


Hands Pattern-4 


Pattern-2 


Pattern-3 


Pattern- | 


Su. 
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CHRISTMAS STICKERS Sarah Rehtus 


USE 
STICKERS 
TO HOLD 
NAME 
CARDS, 
RIBBON 
TRIM, 


USE SCRAPS OF COLORED 
PAPER TO MAKE DESIGNS 


PASTE THE STICKERS ON 
THE PACKAGES IN THE 
MOST PLEASING WAY. 
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GIFTS TO MAKE 


Sarah Rehtus 


A LOLLYPOP 
A GIFT AND CARD 
BOOK with COMBINATION . 
WOOD COVERS : 

MAKES 4 SNAPS 

VERY NICE 

GIFT, w!tTH AND 


: PASTE 
TITLE SCRAPS A FACE 


DESIGN 

BURNED On, 

'F A WOOD THE. LOLLY- 

BURNING POP WRAPPER, 

STytus ts AND INSERT 
AVAILABLE. THE STICK WEIGHT 
OTHERWISE, INSIDE THE cud: 
DECORATIONS BOARD 
BE PASTED ON. CoveER THE SURFACE DOUBLE , 
WITH CLEAR SHELLAC OR STAIN. 10 STAND. 


BUTTON PICTURE GIFTS 
ALMOST EVERV HOME HAS AN ASSORTMENT OF 

ODP BUTTONS OF VARIOUS COLORS AND SHAPES, 
SEWED TO A LIGHT WEIGHT CARDBOARD BACK. 
GROUND, THEY MAKE MOST UNUSUAL AND 


DECGRATIVe PICTURES. 
USE COLORED 
PAPER, 
THREADS, 
AND STITCHES 
TO ADD 
TRIM. 


A PATRIOTIC LETTER BOX 
For 


LETTERS FROM SERVICE MEN 


THE Box MAV BE OF wood, GR GF 
STRONG CARDBOARD. 


FOR A LETTER BOX, SELECT ANY 
GOOD, STRONG OF A SUITABLE 
SIZE,WITH A LID. SMALL WOODEN 
Box®sS witH A FLAT, HINGED OR ATTACHED 
LID ARE BEST. SuriTABLE PATRIOTIC 
DECORATIONS May BE PASTED ON oR 
PAINTED ON, IF PRACTICAL. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG 


Louise D. Tessin 


MODERATE 


A| THOU-SAND LIT-TLE | SNOW FLAKES ALL |SHIN-Y PURE AND |WHITE, THEY | FELL FROM OUT THE 
"HO| HO,” THEY CRIED IN| MER-RI- MENT “\WHATS|GO- ING ON DOWN |HERE? THIS |SEEMS TO BE THE 
"“THIS|SEEMS A TIME FOR] MER-RI- MENT, A BLESS-ED WIN-TER 
CHRIST-MAS TREES, OF TIN-SEL GLINT AND 


{ SNOW-Y SKY UP- |ON A AWNIN-TRY NIGHT. THEY |DANCED A-BOUT AND |FLOAT-ED , THROUGH 
GLAD-DEST NIGHT OF | ALL THE LIVE LONG | YEAR. JUST | HEAR THE SLEIGH BELLS |RING-ING AND 
SWIM-MER-ING IN | COL-ORED CAN-DLE AiR iS FULL OF MU- Sic OF 
CHILD-REN AND OF | HAP-PY GIRLS AND) BONS. OH | SUCH RE- JOIC- ING EV-RY WHERE. SAID 


eb 

x 


ALL THE WIN-TRY FELL QN CHURCH AND |HOUSE TOPS AND ‘ec, “we 
HEAR THE PEO-PLE | SING , FROM THE SNOW-Y | STEE- -PLE WE 
GLAD-NESS AND OF MIRTH, TEN- DER-NESS AND | GRA-TI- TUDE , GOOD 
THEY WE DO BE-| LIEVE THAT | EV-RY ONE 15 GLAD TO-NIGHT RBE- | _ 


WILL AND PEACE ON 
CAUSE ITS CHRIST-MAS| EVE’ .” 


Na, 


\ 
4 AN 


\ 
| 
} 
| 

PEO- PLE EV RY \NHERE. 
HEAR THE CHURCH BELLS | RING. ” 
) 
OZ, 
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Bristle-Top, the Roadrunner 


GARALD LAGARD 


Rosm gave a sharp cry and 
set bolt upright in bed. For a mo- 
ment the screened sleeping porch 
with its bare cement floor was 
strange to him. He blinked sleepi- 
ly and tried to work the sleep from 
his eyes with his fists. Then the 
sound which had awakened him 
came again. It was a harsh and 
mocking bray from the tiny corral 
back of the desert cabin. Robin 
made a face and groped with one 
foot for his slippers under the 
edge of the bunk. 

“It must be Sally saddling the 
burros,” he muttered. He pressed 
his nose to the screen and tried to 
see something outside, but it was 
only slightly gray with early dawn 
and the sand and sky had much 
the same drab color. “But why 
does she have to fool around with 
the burros in the middle of the 
night?” he ended peevishly. 

In answer a pebble struck the 
screen a short foot below his nose. 

“Get up, lazy bones!” came 
Sally’s voice from outside. ‘“‘Hap- 
py Dog and Two Hawks Johnny 
are already here. And I have Boul- 
der and Rambler all saddled. If we 
want to get to Ghost Hill before 
sunrise, you’ll have to stir your 
lazy self.” 


Then Robin remembered the 
planned early morning desert 
breakfast and was instantly wide 
awake. He shivered as he washed 
his face in the cold water and drew 
a comb through his hair, for a 
desert dawn is chilly. Outside the 
two Cahuilla Indians squatted pa- 
tiently beside the burros, while 
Sally packed eggs, fruit and bacon 
in the kitchen. 

“I’m all ready,” Robin told her, 
as he passed through the screen 
door. “Let’s go. I’m hungry as 
anything.” 

Ghost Hill was so named be- 
cause there were times when you 
looked for it, yet it was not to be 
seen. And other times, when you 
were so far away that the hill 


should have been out of sight, 
there it was—brought to your 
eyes by the strange thing called 
a “mirage.” As Sally and Robin 
rode their burros, and their two 
Indian friends trudged ahead, the 
twins strained their eyes into the 
grayness ahead for their first 
sight of the hill. The stretch of 
desert before them suddenly grew 
rosy and a streak of color seemed 
to splash across the eastern sky. 
Sally cried out with delight and 
reined in her burro. Robin took a 
deep breath and said, “It looks 
like the whole world is on fire.” 

Two Hawks Johnny turned and 
said with a grin. “It soon will be. 
Better put on your helmet, and 
take your sweater off.” 

Happy Dog, his son, pointed to 
the east where the splash of color 
grew wider in the sky and said, 
“There’s Ghost Hill, right in front 
of the sun.” And they watched, 
blinking in the glare, while the 
hill took outline until it lay like 
a clenched fist on the floor of the 
desert. 

Robin was squinting off to the 
right, when suddenly he pointed 
and asked, “What on earth is 
that? There, on top of that boul- 
der.”’ 

The others looked and saw a 
creature which looked like neither 
bird nor beast. It was perched 
with its back to the rising sun, 
and it seemed to grow in size one 
moment, then shrink the next. 
Two Hawks Johnny shaded his 
eyes, then he said, with a laugh, 
“That’s a pasiano, a roadrunner. 
He’s ruffling up his feathers so the 
sun can get beneath them and 
warm him up. Come on, and we'll 
walk up and take a look at him. 
Right now he’s too busy to bother 
with us.” 


Two Hawks Johnny was right. 
The roadrunner ignored them all, 
so busy was he with his morning 
toilet. He continued to ruffle his 
many colored feathers and run his 


long black bill through them with 
a great deal of energy. His back 
was brownish-white, while the 
feathers on his neck and long tail 
were dark blue, shading into 
green. There were white rings 
about his sharp eyes, and within 
the rings the skin was bright blue 
and orange and he wore a topknot 
which looked like a wornout shav- 
ing brush. He was a very hand- 
some creature as the bright sun 
shone on his gaudy feathers. 

“He won’t look like that later 
in the day,” Happy Dog said in a 
low voice. “Then you’ll hardly be 
able to tell him from the sand. 
Then his feathers will be flattened 
out and dull in color.” 


“Are those the birds you see 
running along the roads?” Sally 
asked. “‘I never saw any bird run 
quite so fast. They just streak 
along.” 

Two Hawks Johnny nodded. 
“They seem to think that’s a lot 
of fun,” he said. “They will stand 
beside a desert road until a car 
comes along, then stretch out their 
necks and tails and streak ahead 
of the car. It’s as if they were say- 
ing, ‘Come on, slow-poke! I’ll show 
you I can go faster on my two 
legs than you can on your four 
wheels.’ ”’ 


Suddenly the pasiano stopped 
preening his feathers. He opened 
and closed his mouth several 
times. Then he cried, ‘“Cook- 
cook!” in a disgusted tone and set 
himself in motion. He ran low to 
the ground, with long, even strides 
and was out of sight in a second. 
Robin laughed to see him go. 

“He acts like he’s in a hurry for 
breakfast,” he said. 

“That bristly topknot makes 
him look like he’d forgotten to 
comb his hair,” Sally said laugh- 
ingly. “He’s an awfully funny 
bird.” 

“‘He’s a great fellow for jokes,” 
Happy Dog said. “Over at Palm 
Springs golf course, the roadrun- 
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ners have great fun chasing golf 
balls. And they’ll follow a chain 
that a surveyor is dragging over 
the desert for miles. I don’t know 
if they’re just curious, or if they 
just have to race anything that 
moves.” 

“What do they 
questioned. 

“Anything,” Two Hawks John- 
ny replied. “Snakes, worms, spi- 
ders, bees, rats, horned toads, 
lizards, cactus fruit, any kind of 
berries they can find. Anything 
you could name that walks, crawls 
or flies that isn’t too big to swal- 
low, and anything that grows that 
isn’t rank poison.” 

“They like lizards best,” Happy 


eat?” Robin 


Dog added. “And snakes come 
second. A roadrunner can snap a 
lizard from a rock just as you 
would choose a piece of candy 
from a box. He never misses. And 
snakes are so easy for him that he 
will kill and eat hundreds of them 
a year. Rattlesnakes, too. He is 
just too fast for the rattler to hit. 
But the old story about a road- 
runner putting cactus around a 
sleeping snake to pin him up isn’t 
true. It isn’t necessary. The pasi- 
ano just picks the rattler to pieces 
with his sharp bill.” 

“Do you ever see baby ones?” 
Sally asked with interest. 

“Not very often,’ Two Hawks 
Johnny answered. “Some of the 
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pasiano mothers hatch just one 
baby out at a time, so they won’t 
have so many hungry mouths to 
feed all at once. It would run a 
pair of roadrunners ragged, try- 
ing to support a half-dozen babies. 
They have terrible appetites. So 
by the time the first baby is pretty 
well able to feed himself, another 
egg is hatched. But some pasiano 
parents raise a full brood, and 
seem to keep them well fed.” 
“Say!”’ Robin exclaimed sud- 
denly. “How about our own break- 
fast? Let’s get a fire going and get 
the bacon and eggs on. All this 
talk of food makes me hungry. 
Right now I feel as if I could eat 
anything a roadrunner could.” 


Cheetah, the Champion Cat 


lay purring with 
a soft rumble as he finished his 
nap. In the stillness of late after- 
noon, there was only the buzzing 
of the flies and the creak of the 
ox-team somewhere beyond the 
walls of his dormitory. A little 
brown man who was one of his 
keepers came, setting a bowl of 
cool water within reach. And as 
Cheetah half opened his green 
eyes, he could see that other great 
cats like himself, large as leop- 
ards, lay napping on their woven 
beds, while other keepers brought 
them water, or brushed their fur, 
that no speck of dust might mar 
their beauty. For in India the 
Cheetah or “hunting leopard” is 
prized more highly than any hunt- 
ing dog. 

Cheetah was not really a leop- 
ard, though he was a true cat. He 
was spotted like a leopard, but his 
body was as lean as a greyhound’s, 
and his legs as long. His feet were 
doglike, too. But his face, his eyes 
and his teeth and his sensitive 
whiskers were those of a cat. 

“Swift One!” It was the prince, 
come with a visiting American. 
And he laid his hand fondly on 
Cheetah’s head. “‘The cheetah can 
run faster than any animal on 
earth,” the prince boasted, “I will 
show you.” 

“Faster than the greyhound? 
Faster than a race horse?” 

“Faster than the black buck of 
the grasslands. We will go hunt- 
ing, and we will run down even the 
swift black buck. Yes, Cheetah is 
faster even than the greyhound.” 

By and by one of the keepers 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


slipped Cheetah’s hood in place. 
This band of black cloth went 
over the eyes of the great cat, so 
that he felt very uncertain, and 
followed where he was led. And 
presently he felt himself being 
lifted, bed and all, into an ox-cart, 
a creaking affair with only two 
wooden wheels, so that it tilted 
and rocked. Cheetah didn’t like the 
rocking, but now his breath came 
faster. He knew what was coming, 
and it would be great fun. How he 
loved it! The chase, the chance to 
stretch his legs and race mile 
after mile after mile through the 
tall jungle grass! Till he ran down 
his quarry! It was thus that the 
wild cheetah made his kill. But 
there were rules to be obeyed. 
Cheetah knew certain of the bucks 
were forbidden to him. He must 
catch only the larger, darker ones, 
and not the mother animals nor 
the young. If he made a mistake, 
he would go hungry that night, 
and then he would remember. 


Cheetah had never had to go hun- 


gry but once, and his lesson was 
learned, But then, there would be 
large herds of the big black bucks 
that were his rightful prey. The 
kind his master, a prince of India, 
ate as meat. 

When Cheetah had been only a 
kitten, he had one day fallen into 
a snare. Then native black boys of 
Kenia in Africa carried him in a 
crate to be put aboard ship and 
taken to India. There he had 
been petted and trained, and now 
at three years he was proving 
himself a champion cat. He could 
outrun any other “big cat,” lion, 
tiger, or leopard. 


They had been riding through 
flat grasslands. At last the Prince 
and his guests came to a halt. The 
two keepers helped Cheetah to 
the ground and took off his leash. 


7 | 
| 
Cheetah is driven out to a hunting location. 
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Suddenly they slipped off his hood. 

For an instant Cheetah blinked 
in the bright sunlight. Then, far 
distant, he saw the moving black 
specks that were a herd of bucks. 
Which was the biggest, the best 
worth catching? As he started 
forward he kept to a gentle lope 
till he could make up his mind 
which animal to pick for his quar- 
ry. As he speeded up, so did they. 
There! That big fellow was the 
one he wanted! As the bucks 


) I wish you would 
look at this lawn. There is a long 
ridge across here that wasn’t here 
yesterday.” 

“All right,” said Daddy, “I'll be 
there in a minute.” 

Daddy did not wait to finish 
pulling the weeds from the row 
of marigolds but went over to see 
what was bothering Bobby. 

“That ridge is made by a mole,” 
was his verdict. 

“Can’t we catch him in a trap?” 
asked Bobby. 

“I’m not so sure about that,’ 
said Daddy. ‘Moles are very won- 
derful little animals and are not 
easily trapped. Usually they work 
deep under the ground, especially 
when the weather is dry, but there 
has been so much rain lately that 
this one has come near the sur- 
face.” 

“What do they look like? I have 
never seen one,” said Bobby who 
was very much interested in wild 
life, and had spent a lot of time 
studying insects and small ani- 
mals with his Daddy. 

His father told him that the 
mole really has many accomplish- 
ments but that he is much handier 
underground, than above ground. 
Above ground he appears dull and 
stupid because of his peculiar 
build and his half hidden eyes. In 
reality he is very active and bright 
and when at home shows wonder- 
ful genius in many ways. 

The mole is a very gifted digger 
not only of canals and tunnels but 
of wonderful subterranean homes. 
He not only has a nicely arranged 
home but has roads that lead 
throughout his domains. He is a 
very good engineer. We are told 
that his hallways never cave in. 
He also makes wells that hold wa- 
ter, and he can swim like a fish. 
Sometimes a number of moles get 
together and make whole cities 
with winding streets, rooms and 
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bounded off, Cheetah shot forward 
at that tireless speed of his. Here 
lay a little hill where once he had 
gone into a hole and turned a som- 
ersault. He dodged around it. 
There the bucks ran uphill. That 
was the place to overtake his 
prey! 

Now! Now he could spring! He 
struck the buck with both fore- 
paws. The blow knocked the buck 
to the ground. Cheetah seized it 
—and waited till the Prince came 


An Underground Engineer 


WACKERBARTH-GRAHAM 


exits and entrances. 

Because he is an underground 
animal his body is adapted to that 
kind of life. His head is wedge- 
shaped for penetrating the soil. 
The forelegs are large and have 
long broad nails with an extra 
sickle-shaped bone on the outside 
of the thumb making an effective 
living chisel for pushing aside the 
earth. The head of the mole is set 
so close to the shoulders that there 
is not much neck and both head 
and shoulders are capable of a 
powerful upward heave. The fur 
coat of a mole consists of short 
fine hairs packed so closely that it 
looks like velvet and does not get 
wet easily nor allow earth par- 
ticles to get through to the skin. 
Because he lives in the dark his 
eyeball is underdeveloped and only 
about as large as a pin head. The 
ears are also small but very sen- 
sitive to sound waves and vibra- 
tions passing through the earth. 
The sense of touch is also very 
keen; the snout is liberally sup- 
plied with nerve endings. The 
naked tail is also supplied with 
nerve ends which guides the ani- 
mal when going through its tun- 
nel backwards. 

Considering his size we are told 
that he is the fiercest and most 
active animal in existence. “If he 
were the size of a wildcat he would 
be a beast of exceeding ferocity.” 

A mole has a very big appetite. 
He will eat almost his weight a 
day if he has the food he likes, 
which is insects, earthworms, 
white grub-worms, beetles, and a 
multitude of other ground in- 
habiting insects, also spiders and 
centipedes. He does eat a few veg- 
etables to balance his diet. 

Royal Dixon, the naturalist, 
says, “The home of the mole is 
usually beneath a tree or a small 
hill and is a small city of tunnels 
and engineering feats. The main 


up to claim it. Waited, knowing 
he would be given his share of the 
meat, and more. It would be a 
feast for everyone that night. And 
as he waited, Cheetah purred 
loudly. 

“Now what do you Say 
Cheetah?” the Prince asked. 

The American nodded, “I’d say 
he was going at seventy miles an 
hour when he caught that buck, 
and he must have run 200 yards. 
He sure is the champion cat!” 


of 


room is shaped like a great dome 
and around this are two circular 
passages, one of which is level 
with the ceiling while the second 
one is above. The upper circle is 
much smaller than the lower one. 
There are five ascending passages 
which connect the galleries with 
each other. There is only one en- 
trance and from it three roads 
lead into the upper part of the 
dome. When a mole enters the 
house from one of the tunnels he 
must go through the basement in 
order to get to the upper part of 
the house and so descend into the 
castle. There is still another en- 
trance into the castle or ‘keep’ 
from below. One passage leads 
downward directly from the mid- 
dle of the chamber, then curving 
upward leads into a larger tunnel 
or subway. The walls of the tun- 
nels are quite smooth and _ pol- 
ished, caused, no doubt, by the 
constant pressure of the mole’s 
fur against the walls. 

“The complex chambers and 
circular galleries do justice to an 
artist. The space of ground cov- 
ered by one mole’s roads and gal- 
leries is almost unbelievable. The 
spaces of ground through which 
he tunnels are really his hunting 
grounds. He stores earthworms in 
his castle for winter use. He bites 
off their heads, which leaves them 
helpless but not dead. This will 
not work in the summer months 
because the heads regrow and the 
worms crawl away. The mole 
knows the exact temperature for 
taking care of his meat.” 

Moles get a lot of scolding for 
chewing up the roots of rose 
bushes, squash vines and other 
choice garden plants, when it is 
not the mole at all. Mice get into 
the mole holes and are largely re- 
sponsible for the root damage to 
plants. The mole as I told you lives 
mostly on insects. 
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‘PA TUMBLE: RUG, KICK WITH 
YOUR HIND ND_LEGS. 


“WE'LL BURY IT HERE!” 


DO THIS MYSELF.” 
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THE TUMBLE-BUGS’ BALL 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Ma and Pa Tumble-bug are two strong, jet-black beetles. 
They have brown, green and bronze cousins in different 
parts of the world. 

This morning Ma Tumble-bug hid one of her eggs in a 
large hunk of barn-dirt. Then she pushed and trundled the 
hunk about until it grew round and hard. 


“Pa,” she called, “help me find a suitable place to bury 
this ball. The earth must be free from weeds, and soft enough 
to dig in.” Ma climbed onto the top of the ball. 


Pa turned upside down and kicked at it with his powerful 
back feet, and every time he kicked, Ma pulled the ball for- 
ward with her hind legs. 

Soon they came to the top of a little hill. But Pa was be- 
hind the ball and he couldn’t see where he was going. He 
gave his usual kick, and sent the ball over the top, and Ma 
bounced off. After that she clung on tighter. 


When a small branch crossed their path, Ma climbed down 
from her post, and told Pa. Then they both put their hard 
little heads under the ball and pushed, and pushed, until it 
went over the stick. 


At last they came to a clear spot so they stopped. Ma 
climbed down from the ball and dug in the earth with her 
front legs. She decided that the place would do, so she loos- 
ened the earth all around the ball, and scooped out the soil 
from under it. Gradually the ball disappeared into the 
ground, with Ma underneath it, still digging and tossing up 
the loose earth. When the ball was deep enough, she crawled 
up to the sunlight and joined Pa, and they went back to the 
barnyard to make another ball. 

Later the egg hatched out and the baby Tumble-bug fed on 
the dirt that surrounded him. When he turned into a full 
grown Tumble-bug, he crawled up, and hurried off to the 
barnyard to join his brothers and sisters. 


The last picture shows you what Ma Tumble-bug looks like 


while she is burying the ball, if you could see her through 
the earth. 


NoT DEEP ENOUGH 


YET. » 
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24 Christmas Presents 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Now usually when Christ- 
mas was coming Mrs. Goose had a 
busy time of it wondering what to 
give her friends, but this year she 
felt very nice and comfortable 
about it, because she had her pres- 
ents all ready. 

You see, there had been a visit- 
ing photographer in Animaltown, 
and she had had her picture taken. 
She had ordered a whole dozen of 
her front view, and they were on 
the right-hand end of the mantel, 
laid flat in a pile, so neat in their 
brown paper folders. 

She could hardly wait to do 
them up in green paper and tie 
them with red ribbon, and write 
cards. “Merry Christmas to Mr. 
Pig.” “To Mrs. Squirrel with my 
love.” “Holiday greetings to my 
friend Black Cat.” Mrs. Goose 
loved doing this; but she was go- 
ing to wait till Christmas after- 
noon to do it, yes she was. 

For every Christmas night 
there was a big party in the Ani- 
maltown schoolhouse, and if she 
wrapped and tied her packages in 
the afternoon, why, when she got 
through, it was almost time to go 
to the party; and that was just 
right! 

Now, on Christmas morning, 
just as Mrs. Goose was hanging 
a holly wreath, there was a knock- 
knock-knock at the door. Mrs. 
Goose looked out. It was Mr. Pig; 
he had a flat package in his hoofy 
hand. Mrs. Goose suspected what 
it was. A picture! For many of 
her friends had had their photo- 
graphs taken, too; and it was pret- 
ty sure that Mrs. Goose was go- 
ing to get some for Christmas. It 
was Mrs. Squirrel who had 
thought of that. “Let’s all ex- 
change,” she had said. “That will 
make a nice Christmas, and an 
easy one.” 

She went to the door. Mr. Pig 
stood there with his cap off, smil- 
ing with his wide pink mouth. 

“Well, well, well, Merry Christ- 
mas, Mrs. Goose,” he said. ‘“‘Here 
is a little offering.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Goose. ““Won’t you come in?” 

Now Mr. Pig didn’t want to 
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She had an even dozen on 
the left end of the mantel. 


come in unless it was meal time, 
so he tried to peek behind Mrs. 
Goose to see if the table was set. 
But it was not; so he said, “‘No, 
thank you. I must be running on.” 

Mrs. Goose unwrapped the pic- 
ture and looked at it. It was very 
good; it even had a sort of hungry 
look. She laughed, and put it on the 
left-hand end of the mantel. 

A little later there was a skip- 
ping and a patter on the porch. 
There were Mrs. Squirrel and 
Mrs. Hen. Why, how perfectly 
lovely ; they had flat packages for 
her, too. Pictures, she was sure. 
She thanked them; and asked 


She was looking at 
her own Goosie face! 


““May I guess?” and they told her, 
“No, just open them after we have 
gone.” 

So Mrs. Goose did. She loved 
Mrs. Hen’s, taken with her chick- 
en daughters, Arabelle and Clara- 
belle; and Mrs. Squirrel’s picture 
looked just as though she were go- 
ing to speak. 

Rat-tat-tat; there came the 
Black Cat from Green Street. He 
seemed ina hurry, and he had sev- 
eral flat packages in his paw. 
“Merry Christmas,” he said. “I 
have brought you a little offer- 
“Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I'll go right in and open 
it. Won’t you come in?” 

“No,” he said. “I have a lot 
more of my pictures to deliver. 
There! I have told you what my 
present is!” 

“Well, I sort of suspected it,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “T’ll go right in 
and open it. I shall be very glad to 
have a good picture of you—” and 
she went in and unwrapped it, and 
put it with Mr. Pig’s and Mrs. 
Hen’s and Mrs. Squirrel’s on the 
left-hand end of the mantel. 

“It was pretty good of Black 
Cat,” she thought, “except that 
it was a little starry-eyed. But his 
eyes are bright yellow, and he 
can’t help looking that way.” 

Then Three-Ducks came with 
their picture (taken all in a row) 
and Mrs. Sheep came with hers, 
and the Pop-Rabbits—and others 
—and time went on, until she had 
an even dozen of them on the left- 
hand end of the mantel. 

“Well, it all comes out right,” 
she said. “That was a good idea 
of Mrs. Squirrel’s—to have our 
pictures taken for Christmas, and 
exchange them. Weil — I’ll wrap 
mine up now—the pictures of me, 
I mean—and take them around to 
these dear friends of mine.” Mrs. 
Goose’s heart was very full of love 
and happiness, on Christmas Day 
as she took down the photographs 
—_ the left-hand end of the man- 
tel. 

So she sat down with paper and 
ribbon and string and pen and ink 
and tags, and she worked and 


' wrapped and wrote and had a 
| grand busy time of it. Then she 


put her twelve flat packages into 
a basket and plopped off down the 
snowy street. 
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Suddenly she had the idea that 
it would be fun to just leave the 
packages and then run away— 
like valentines ; so she dashed up to 
Black Cat’s house and left her 
present; then hid around the cor- 
ner of the porch. 


This was great sport, and kept 
her busy and breathless. At Mrs. 
Hen’s, she almost got caught, be- 
cause Arabelle and Clarabelle, 
who came to the door, thought 
they saw a bit of red skirt stick- 
ing out from behind the rain bar- 
rell, and almost came to see what 
it was. They unwrapped the pres- 
ent, there on the porch, and said, 
“Isn’t that good of him!” and Mrs. 
Goose thought they were very 
mixed up, to say “him” instead of 

When the twelve packages were 
all delivered, Mrs. Goose went 
home, thinking what fun Christ- 
mas was. She could hardly wait to 
get ready for the big Animaltown 
party in the schoolhouse. They al- 
ways had so much fun there. Yes, 
it would be time to get ready, very 
soon. 

What should she wear? Her 
long skirt and dangly chain? Her 
blue dress printed with green 
cherries? She decided on a warm 
white dress with a red and green 
necklace, and a bow behind. “Snow 
and Christmas colors,” she said, 
admiring herself before the glass. 

When she was all ready, her eye 
happened to light on the pile of 
pictures at the right-hand end of 
the mantel. “How kind of all my 
friends to bring me their pic- 
tures,” she said. “I want to look 
at them. I think I’ll open the fold- 
ers and stand the photographs all 
in a row on the mantel piece.” 

“So,” said Mrs. Goose, “this one 
is probably Mr. Goat, because he 


came last, and his picture would 
be on top.” 

She opened the brown folder. 
But what was this? Her own 
goosie face looked up at her, look- 
ing pleasant, just as the photogra- 
pher had asked her to look. 

She was worried. Mrs. Goose 
couldn’t understand how she still 
happened to have one of her own 
pictures, for hadn’t she just 
wrapped them up and given them 
all away to her friends? She 
opened the next picture. Why, 
that was Mrs. Goose, too, her own 
self. How strange! Had _ her 
friends’ pictures all turned into 
her own? 

“Well, the next one will surely 
be someone else, and not me,” she 
thought. But no; it was just her- 
self. She put on her glasses and 
took it over to the window; she 
could not believe her eyes. Then, 
trembling with surprise and a 
very mixed-up feeling, she opened 
all the pictures hurriedly. And 
they were all of her own goosie 
self—the whole dozen of them! 

“What has happened? Am I 
dreaming?” thought Mrs. Goose. 
She stared at the mantel shelf. 

There had been two piles of pic- 
tures there, one on the left and one 
on the right. Then Mrs. Goose re- 
alized what she had done. She had 
wrapped up her friends’ pictures, 
and given them all away—and she 
still had her own left. That was 
why Arabelle and Clarabelle had 
said “Isn’t that good of him?” It 
was someone else. It was not her- 
self at all! 

Oh, what a mistake! She hur- 
ried to get her coat and hat; she 
rushed to the schoolhouse, carry- 
ing her pictures. She didn’t have 
time to do any more wrapping. 

At the party, the room was al- 
ready full of Mrs. Goose’s friends. 
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The minute they saw her they 
rushed to her. 

Mr. Pig said, ‘‘Why did you give 
me a picture of Black Cat?” 

Mrs. Squirrel said, ““Why did 
you give me a picture of Mrs. Hen 
and Arabelle and Clarabelle?” 

Three-Ducks said, “‘Why did 
you give us our picture back? 
Didn’t you like it?” 

Everyone said something like 
that, and Mrs. Goose stood there, 
opening and shutting her bill, and 
finally she got a chance to say, 
“Here are my own pictures, the 
photographs of me, and I want the 
ones I gave you back. I just made 
a mistake — I wrapped up the 
wrong pile! Oh, how unfortunate! 
I don’t mind making mistakes on 
other days, but how terrible to 
make one on Christmas!” 

“We don’t mind at all,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel kindly, patting her 
friend’s feather back. “It can be 
all arranged, and fixed up, and we 
are so glad to get your pictures, 
after all. Now, let’s play games 
and sing songs and admire the 
Christmas tree.” 

“And get along with the party, 
so we can have refreshments,” 
said Mr. Pig, thinking of the love- 
ly ice-cream and frosted cakes out 
in the hall. 

Then the fun began and went on 
and on, and the evening ended 
with everyone feeling especially 
happy. Someone said that was be- 
cause they had had such a good 
start, laughing over Mrs. Goose’s 
mixed-up pictures; but Mrs. 
Squirrel told them, quickly, “I 
don’t wonder that Mrs. Goose was 
a little confused at first; twen- 
ty-four Christmas presents, in 
brown paper folders, that looked 
just alike! It’s been a lovely day, 
hasn’t it? And now—let’s all say 
good-night!” 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TOALL 


Then the fun began and went on and on with everyone feeling especially happy. 
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day, when maple 


leaves were red, a baby was born 
in the little house at the edge of 
the woods. 

That same day the seed of a 
Christmas tree took root at the 
edge of the woods. 

The wind blew it so far, it was 
all by itself. For the other seeds 
took root close together in the 
woods. 

Soon a blanket of snow covered 
the seedling warmly, and it slept 
the winter away. And in the little 
house, baby Jean slept most of the 
time. 

The snow melted, and the world 
turned green. Then a hungry cut- 
worm came creeping to cut down 
the baby tree. 

But a hungry robin ate the cut- 
worm first. 

Sunshine warmed the world. 
And the little tree grew and grew. 
So did Jean. 

When Jean had her first birth- 
day, the baby tree was just a year 
old, too. But, so far, it was only as 
high as her knee. 

Her father showed it to her. 
And she patted its soft branches. 
“Mine!” she said. And the little 
tree waved happily in the wind. 

When they were two years old, 
Jean’s tree was no bigger than a 
doll’s Christmas tree. 

The kitten used to play tag with 
its top. 

But it had taken root in the gar- 
den. And Jean’s father almost 
pulled it up with the weeds. 

“My tree!” said Jean. So he let 
it grow. 

When Jean and the little tree 
were three years old, it came as 
high as her elbow. 

“Um! How good it smells!” 
Jean sniffed. 

“It’s a fir balsam,” said her 
mother. “But it’s too small to be 
any good.” 

That Christmas, the little tree 
could see through the windows of 
Jean’s house. A tiny Christmas 
tree stood on the table. It was gay 
with lights and tinsel. 

The little fir tree in the garden 
nodded gaily in the wind. Some 
day it, too, might be a table tree. 

But that winter a hungry deer 
came and ate the tips off its 
branches. It was no longer a per- 
fect tree. What if that spoiled it 
for a Christmas tree? 

But it just kept on growing. 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


When its fourth birthday came 
around, Jean, too, was four. 

And the tree came as high as her 
shoulder. 

Now would someone want it for 


a Christmas tree? 

sut that winter the snow fell so 
deep, it covered the tree all up. 
And when children came with 
their sleds to get Christmas trees, 
they didn’t even know it was there. 

Would no one ever have it for 
a Christmas tree? 

When spring came, a family of 
bob-whites slept beneath its 
branches. The father bird kept 
watch. And the mother bird 
showed the babies what to do. 

All the wee brown babies slept 
in a ring beneath the tree, with 
their tails pointed toward its 
trunk. That way, they could see on 
every side, and watch for danger. 

The little fir tree stretched soft 
branches over them, to hide them. 
That was something. But at last 
the little birds were grown, and 
went away. 

When their fifth birthday came 
around, Jean and the tree were 
the same height. 

“It’s my birthday tree,” Jean 
told her playmates. She liked it, 
anyway. The tree straightened 
with pride. 

All day, when the sun shone, it 
reached its green tip toward the 
bright warmth that made it grow. 


“I’m going to have it for my Christ- 
mas tree every year,” she told them. 
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The Live Christmas Tree 


And at night it reached toward 
the stars. In the dew of night, its 
balsam breath perfumed the air. 

And it threw a black moon- 
shadow along the frosty ground. 
It loved the quiet night. 

But Jean, in her nursery, always 
fell asleep before night came. The 
little tree used to watch her 
through the open windows. Why 
couldn’t she see the night? 

Big snow flakes drifted down 
like fairy planes, and lay soft 
along the branches of the little fir 
tree. 

““Now I look like a real Christ- 
mas tree,” it whispered. 

But when men came with horse 
and sled, they cut down only trees 
as tall as themselves. Again Jean’s 
tree got left behind. 

One day Jean and her father 
came to look at the little fir tree. 

“Shall we cut it down this 
year?” he asked. 

Jean looked at the shining tree, 
its needles green above and silver- 
gray beneath. And her gray eyes 
were sorry beneath her scarlet 
hood. 

“Tf we cut it this year, we won’t 
have it next year, will we?” she 
asked. 

“No,” her father nodded. And 
he looked sorry too. 

“But if we don’t cut it, won’t it 
grow and grow?” she asked. 

“Yes,” her father told her. “And 
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when you are a big girl, it will be 
a big tree. 

“Tt will grow a great deal taller 
than you will ever be.” 

“T know!” Jean’s eyes danced, 
for she had a plan. But it was to 
be a surprise. 

It was nearly Christmas Eve. 
The air smelled clean and biting. 
The wind was still. Jean came and 
hung necklaces of red cranberries 
around her tree. 

Snow sparkled on its branches, 
as the last rays of sunlight fell 
upon them. Jean hung cookies 
wrapped in silver paper on the 
tree, presents for everyone. 

Her father fastened tiny lights 
among the branches. And mother 


came with Jean’s new 
brother to see the tree. 

Her playmates came crunch- 
crunch down the snowy road. They 
stood in a ring around the tree, to 
sing Christmas carols. 

Soon it was night. Stars shone 
in the sky above. And little lights 
shone among the branches of the 
tree. The light at its tip-top was 
like a shining star. The little tree 
had got its wish. 

Then Jean told her surprise. 
“I’m going to have it for my 
Christmas tree every year,” she 
told them. 

“We won’t ever cut it down. It’s 
to be a live Christmas tree!” 


baby 
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THE NORTH WIND CRACKS 
HIS WHIP 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
The North Wind cracks his whip 
And shrieks as he goes by; 
He lashes at the storm, 
And lunges through the sky! 


The North Wind cracks his whip 
And drives the drifting snow; 
He blows his icy breath 
On field and town below. 


It’s nice, on such a night, 
To snuggle, safe and warm 

Beneath my woolen quilt 
And listen to the storm! 


The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


Bossy! Bobby! Wake up!” 
cried Benny and Bunny Rabbit. 

Bobby turned over and snuggled 
deeper into his bed, trying to shut 
out the noise. 

“Bobby! Wake up!” he heard 
again as someone shook him. 

Bobby opened his eyes and 
yawned. 

“What is the matter?’ he de- 
manded of Benny and Bunny who 
were standing one on each side of 
his bed shaking him. 

“Tt’s time to get up,” said Ben- 
ny, “if you want to come with us.” 

“T don’t,” decided Bobby, shut- 
ting his eyes again. “I’m sleepy.” 
Then he opened them. “Where are 
you going anyway?” he asked 
curiously. 

“To a party,” Bunny informed 
him, “and you’ll probably be sorry 
if you don’t come too.” 

“Whose party is it?” Bobby 
asked, showing a little interest at 
last. 

“It’s the birds’ Christmas Tree 
Party,” Benny told him. “Chicky 
Chick-a-dee stopped and invited 
us a little while ago.” 

“If it’s a birds’ party why are 
we invited?” Bobby wanted to 
know. ““Anyway it’s too cold to go 
anywhere, and I’m sleepy.” And he 
turned over and shut his eyes. 

“Reddy Squirrel and Grayback 
are going and they are not birds,” 
insisted Bunny, “and neither is 
Charlie Chipmunk.” 

“Let him sleep,” laughed 
Mother Rabbit. “You two can go 
to the party without him. Perhaps 
he’ll feel like coming later.” 

The rabbit house was very still 
when Bobby woke up. He yawned 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


and stretched and looked around. 
Then he heard his mother moving 
about in another part of the house. 
Bobby rolled out of bed and 
stretched again. 

“Where are Benny and Bunny ?” 
he called to Mother Rabbit. 

“Don’t you remember?” his 
mother answered, appearing in 
the doorway. ““They have gone to 
the birds’ Christmas Tree Party. 
Why don’t you go along now too? 
North Wind is blowing and it is 
cold, but you will be snug and 
warm in your little fur coat.” 

“IT think I will go,” decided 
Bobby. 

The crusty snow made a great 
white carpet that covered the en- 
tire meadow, stretching from the 
woods to the brook and then away 
to the road. The sun on the snow 
was so bright that at first, when 
Bobby came out of the house, he 
stood for a moment dazzled by the 
brightness. He winked and 
blinked. 

Just then some old tumble weeds 
passed, skimming and whirling 
along over the slippery shining 
crust. 

cried North 
Wind as he chased them here and 
there across the meadow. 

Bobby watched North Wind’s 
play and then he turned and start- 
ed for the woods. The crust was 
so thick that it held him up in most 
places as he hurried along, slip- 
ping and sliding occasionally be- 
cause he was going so fast. When 
he reached the woods he crawled 
under the fence and went along 
the little path that someone had 
made in the snow. 


“This must be the way to the 
Christmas Party,” he decided hur- 
rying along so that the party 
would not be entirely over before 
he arrived. 

On and on he went through the 
woods without seeing anyone. The 
bare branches of the oaks and 
birches made shadows on the 
snow, but farther in the woods the 
thick sweet smelling pines shut out 
the sun. There was less snow here 
too, and under each tree was a 
brown patch where no snow had 
fallen at all. 

Bobby sat down on one of these 
patches of browned pine needles 
and called. There was no answer. 
He called again and again and still 
heard and saw no one. 

“The Christmas Tree Party 
must be somewhere else,” he 
thought, and was just about to re- 
trace his steps when he heard a 
faint little “Tweet!” 

“What is that!’ thought Bobby 
in surprise. He listened, and again 
came the faint pitiful little call. 

“Tweet tweet!” 

Bobby went in the direction of 
the call and as he came near to a 
large birch he saw, huddled close 
to the trunk, a little gray sparrow. 

“What is the matter, little 
bird?” Bobby asked in surprise. 

“T’ve hurt my wing and I can’t 
fly,” answered the little bird. “I’ve 
been here for more than a day and 
you are the first one to come along. 
I’ve tried and tried to get up into 
the tree, but I can’t. I am so glad 
to see you.” 

“T am looking for the Christmas 
Tree Party,” said Bobby, ‘“‘but I’m 
afraid it isn’t around here. Do you 
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know where it is?” 

“No,” said the little bird. “What 
is a Christmas Tree?” 

‘“A Christmas Tree is a tree all 
trimmed up with things to make 
you happy,” said Bobby. 

“Perhaps that’s a Christmas 
Tree then,” said the little sparrow 
pointing to a little juniper bush. 
“There are little berries on it and 
I am very hungry. I’m sure that 
it would make a good Christmas 
Tree.” 

Bobby looked at the little ju- 
niper bush, “You don’t under- 
stand yet,” he said to the little 
bird, “but if you really want to go 
over there perhaps I can help 
you.” 

“Will you really?” cried the lit- 
tle bird. “Oh, thank you!” and 
hopping and fluttering along with 

3obby’s help she reached the ju- 
niper bush. 

‘“Now I’ll just push you up into 
the bush where you will be more 
protected from the wind and 
snow, and you can reach the ber- 
ries too,” said Bobby. 

“T don’t know how to thank 
you,” said the little bird grateful- 
fully. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Bobby, 
‘“‘and now I must be going on or 
the party will be over before I get 
there at all.” 

After looking here and there 
Bobby at last heard the sounds of 
excited twitterings and chatter- 
ings over behind the barn, and 
when he came in sight he saw that 
this was indeed the spot where the 
party was being held, and far 
from being over it was just in full- 
swing. 

A pretty little fir tree was 
standing straight and tall, and a 
beautiful sight it was. From the 
top to the bottom were great 
strings of popcorn, and hanging 
from the branches were nuts and 
apples and little cardboard boxes 
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“Oh, it’s wonderful!” cried 


of seeds, while among the decora- 
tions fluttered the little birds eat- 
ing and talking excitedly. 

Reddy Squirrel, Grayback and 
Charlie Chipmunk were busily en- 
gaged with some nuts, and Benny 
and Bunny Rabbit from under the 
tree waved red cheeked apples 
when they saw Bobby coming and 
called to him. 

“Hello, Bobby! The Christmas 
Tree Party is fun!” 

“Hello, Bobby! Have a _ nut! 
Here are some apples! Come and 
have some!” called all of the oth- 
ers. 

Chicky Chick-a-dee seemed to 
be in charge of the party because 
he had found the tree, and he flew 
among the guests watching to see 
that each one was taken care of. 

Bobby Rabbit ate and ate and 
so did the others. At last everyone 
declared that he could not eat a 
single thing more. 

“Let’s sing a Christmas song,” 
suggested Chicky. 

“Yes. Yes. Yes!” agreed the 
others, so they gathered about the 
tree and sang, 

“Round and round the Christmas 
tree, 
Fun for you and fun for me, 
Suet, nuts and apples too, 
Good for me and good for you.” 
Bobby Rabbit listened to the 


song, then he said, “I can’t sing 
very well but I can tell you a 
story.” 

“Good! Good! Do tell us a story, 
Bobby !” 

So Bobby told them about the 
little sparrow in the woods who 
had a hurt wing and had never 
heard of a Christmas tree. 

“There are plenty of things still 
on our Christmas tree,” said 
Chicky Chick-a-dee. “Let’s take 
some to that poor little bird.” 


So everyone took something 
from the tree. Bobby led the way 
to the woods with a fine big piece 
of suet, and Reddy and Grayback 
each carried one of the little boxes 
of seeds. 

When they reached the little 
juniper bush in the woods they 
hung the popcorn, suet, apples and 
seeds all over it and then stood 
back to admire the effect. 

“Tt looks very well indeed,” said 
—_— Crow and Reddy Squir- 
rel. 

“OH! It’s WONDERFUL!” 
cried the happy little sparrow. 
“Thank you!” 

“It really looks like a Christ- 
9 tree now,” said Bobby Rab- 

it. 

And all of the others agreed 
that he was right. 


Rich Coast 


GARALD LAGARD 


1, was ten o’clock in the 
morning and Billie had sat by her- 
self for almost twenty minutes. 
She closed her eyes for a moment 
and listened to the “clackety- 
CAN! clackety-CAN! clackety- 
CAN! clackety-CAN!” of the car 
wheels as the train from Limon 
ticked off the miles to San José. 
This was Costa Rica. They had 
landed at the Caribbean port of 
Limén from Cristébal, Panama, 


two evening before. 

Suddenly Billie looked up as the 
sound of the car wheels increased 
to a roar. It was her brother, 
Garry, and a very fat boy coming 
through the now open vestibule 
door. Garry let the door close be- 
hind them and muffle the sound of 
the wheels. 

“This is Diego,” Garry panted. 
“He’s going to San José. He lives 
there.” 


Diego bowed gravely, and his 
two chins became four. Then he 
said, in a smooth, soft voice, “You 
are liking our country? You are 
liking riding our train?” 

“Very much,” Billie said with a 
smile. “Please sit down, and tell 
us about Costa Rica.” 


Diego bowed again, then he sat 
down opposite Billie, closed his 
eyes and went to sleep. Billie 
looked alarmed, but Garry laughed 
and said, “He’s done that all his 
life, he says. He says he just can’t 
stay awake on trains. The minute 
he sits down he goes to sleep. I 
guess he just can’t help it.” 
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“Well,” Billie said peevishly, 
“wake him up and tell him it’s not 
polite to sleep when he has com- 
pany.” 

Garry put his hand on Diego’s 
plump shoulder and shook him 
gently. Diego opened his eyes at 
once and said, “Costa Rica means 
‘rich coast’ in your language. Its 
total area is 23,000 square miles, 
and 639.197 people live on them. 
The capital city is San José, and 
78,883 people live in it. If it were 
not for my mother and father, and 
for me, the population would be 
only 78,880. That shows that my 
family is important, just as every 
family is important in Costa Rica. 
Ours is the most democratic coun- 
try in Latin America.” His voice 
died down to a mumble. 

Billie peered at him, and his lips 
began to tremble in the start of a 
snore. She turned from him with 
a deep sigh and looked out of the 
window. They were still following 
the coast and she could see a con- 
tinuous line of breakers dashing 
on the beach. And every few min- 
utes they whisked past a grove of 
stately palms. Garry said, over her 


shoulder, “It’s almost like the 
movies.” 
“Wake Diego again,” Billie 


said. ‘“‘He’s almost like a guide 
book. He seems to know every- 
thing, if only we can keep him 
awake long enough to talk.”’ 

Garry poked the fat boy. Diego 
stirred, yawned and blinked his 
eyes. He sat up and said, “You 
will like San José. The soldiers 
wear pretty uniforms, and the 
milkmen ride horses. There are ox 
earts, and the ladies wear very 
pretty mantillas. You will want to 
buy a mantilla. A nice one will be 
costing you about two colones. 
A colon is almost 80c in your 
money.” 

“Do the people of Costa Rica 
have much money?” Garry asked. 

“Costa Rica is not a poor coun- 
try,” Diego replied severely. 
“Here, nearly everybody has a 
job. Here, nearly everybody has 
some money. My papa says that 
is because people like to work the 
land. They like to build up farms 


and raise things. And a few men 
do not own all the land as they do 
in many other Latin American 
countries. Here, people work land 
which is theirs.” 

“Do you have many schools?” 
Billie asked with interest. 

have very many schools,” 
Diego said proudly. “My papa is 
a teacher in a school and he says 
it is the school that makes Costa 
Rica. Everybody has to go to 
school until he is grown up. More 
people can read and write in Costa 
Rica than in any other Latin 
American country, in proportion 
to its population. There are 
more school teachers here than 
soldiers. We have 246 soldiers, and 
1,902 teachers. And that, as you 
say in your country, is some- 
thing.” His eyes closed, and his 
head began to nod. 

“Please,” Billie cried, ‘“‘don’t go 
back to sleep. Look out of the win- 
dow and tell us where we are 
now.” 

Diego stirred his plump body 
and peered out at the flying land- 
scape. They had now left the sea 
coast behind and were passing 
through groves of tall banana 
trees. 

“Soon we will go through Mati- 
na. There is nothing to be seen 
there but bananas,” Diego said. 
“Then we go over a bridge across 
the Matina River.” 

“T would like a banana,” Billie 
said wistfully. “They taste so 
much better here than they do at 
home.” 

Diego put one hand into his 
jacket pocket. When he drew it 
out, he had three bananas in it. 
He managed to bow sitting down 
and held the fruit out to Billie. 
She gave a surprised cry. 

“It’s just like magic,” she said. 
She took a banana. Garry took 
one, and Diego peeled the third 
and bit off a generous piece and 
chewed it with relish. 

“T, too, like bananas,” he said. 
“But they make me fat. They do 
not seem to make you fat,” he said 
with envy. 

It was early afternoon when the 
scenery beyond the car windows 
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changed. For a while they fol- 
lowed the course of the Reventa- 
zon River, then they left the trop- 
ical forest and began a_ steep 
climb into the hills. Garry watched 
the hillside. Suddenly he shouted, 
“Hey! I see orange trees.”’ 

Diego nodded. He put his hand 
in his jacket pocket and drew 
three oranges out, one at a time. 

“T like oranges, too,” he said. 
‘““And they do not make me fat.” 

“Where on earth do you keep 
all the fruit?’ Garry asked in be- 
wilderment. “I should think you 
would bulge like a Christmas 
stocking.” 

“T should bulge like a what?” 
Diego asked curiously. “What is a 
Christmas stocking ?”’ 

The two children stared at him 
in surprise. Then Billie said, “Of 
course, you wouldn’t know about 
Christmas stockings.” She went 
on to explain the delightful Christ- 
mas custom of North America. 
Diego nodded eagerly. 

“That sounds very nice,” he 
said. “But I do not know where 
you will find the Christmas tree 
in San José. You will have to go 
to the forest and cut a little cedar. 
There are fine forests on the high- 
lands about San José. There are 
trees of many kinds—cedar, ma- 
hogany, brazilwood, evergreen, 
oak and ebony.” 

“These are such pretty little 
farms,” Billie said, as she turned 
from the window. “What do they 

“Coffee,” said Diego, “tobacco, 
sugarcane, corn, and all kinds of 
citrus fruits. And soon we will be 
at El Alto, 5,000 feet in the moun- 
tains. Then we will be only ten 
miles from San José.” 

Billie yawned. “The elevation is 
making me sleepy,” she said. 

“Look at Diego,” Garry said. “It 
seems to be making him sleepy 
too.” 

Diego had started to peel his 
orange, but only a tiny piece of 
the bright skin had been removed. 
He was snoring gently, as the 
train wheels went “clackety-CAN ! 
clackety-CAN!  clackety-CAN!”’ 
on the down-grade to San José. 


My puppy dog is Spunky, and 
I love him very much. 

We always have a lot of fun 
With hide-and-seek, and such. 


SPUNKY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


He’s always very playful, 
Yet, as gentle as can be. 

I take good care of Spunky, ’cause 
He’s such a pal to me. 
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THE INCHIES LOCK THE DOOR Margaretta Harmon 


cut this holel 
See the lock's bolt ? ole} 
When it's like this, 
the door can. open 


Watch what happens SS 
when I turn the key! 


The key pushes ) 


the bolt from 
inside,and— 


—it comes out here 
to lock the door. 
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freely. 


Question: My children are working out a social 
studies unit on Indians. We would like to get in 
touch with all available inexpensive material. 


ANSWER: I am submitting an excellent list of 
materials long used and recommended by teachers: 
Denver Art Museum, 1300 Logan St., Denver, Colo. 
—“Indian Design Series,” circular, free; Colonial 
Art Co., Palmer House, Shop 302, Chicago, Ill._— 
“Day Historic Designs,” Facsimile Reproduction of 
Pottery, Textiles and Basketry—prints—4x6 in. 5c 
each, in color. Indian Rights Assn., 301 South 17th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.—‘“Indians Today,” by Lind- 
ley, pamphlet, free. Tourist Bureau, State Capitcl, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico—‘“‘Mission Churches of New 
Mexico,” booklet; “First Americans,” Indians of 
New Mexico, pamphlet. American Crayon Co., 1706 
Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio—‘“Indian 
No. 124, (10c) ; “Indian Craft Designs,” No. 27-1, 
(10c); “Indian Frieze and November Ideas,” No. 
148, (10c). American Ed. Press, Inc., 40 S. Third 
St., Columbus, O.—‘‘Forest Indians,” by O’Keeffee, 
booklet, (15c) ; “Navajo Indians,” by Bigler, book- 
let, (15c); Pueblo Indians by Klaussen, booklet, 
(15c). Esto Publishing Co., 701 Harrison Ave., 
Kankakee, Ill.—‘‘Hop Pottery,” by Douglas, booklet, 
(12c); ‘“‘Apache Baskets,” by Douglas, booklet, 
(10c) ; “Navajo Rugs,” by Dane & Coolidge, book- 
let, (10c) ; “Indian Pottery of the Rio Grande,” by 
Austin, booklet, (10c). Rand McNally & Co., 535 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill—‘“Indians of the South 
West,” by Harold & Delaine Kellog, book (10c). 
Washington Information Bureau, 1013 Thirteenth 
St., Washington, D. C.—“Indian Names and Mean- 
ings,” by Ulute, booklet, (10c). Whitman Publish- 
ing Co., Racine, Wis.—“Famous Indian Chiefs,” by 
Ben Ely, (15c) ; “Indians of America,” by Lillian 
Fazzini, (15c). 


Question: I am looking for a Christmas play for 
our school. Since our children and young peo- 
ple are mentally retarded, we must have a play 
with a rather easy text; a simple story in a beau- 
tiful setting, with colorful costuming, and lighting 
effects would be most suitable. I would appre- 
ciate any suggestions which you can give. Would 
you please send to me a few plays for examina- 
tion? Thank you. I would also appreciate a 
catalogue of your materials for my teachers. 


ANSWER: I am enclosing a few Christmas plays 
taken from AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. In the Dec. 
number of same magazine—for 1938, I wrote the 
story of “Holy Night” which would lend itself beau- 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical 
and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND 


tifully for dramatization. In the same magazine, 
there is a lovely story, The Christmas Mystery, 
which would also be sweet turned into a play. 
There is a book of Christmas plays which is ex- 
cellent, called “The Appleton Book of Christmas 
Plays,” edited by Shay, published by D. Appleton 
Co., New York. It contains 10 or 12 delightful plays. 
One called “The Little Shepherd” might be lovely 
for your children. ‘‘A Play for Christmas Eve” by 
Duff is published in Nov. 1938, ‘‘Horn Book Maga- 
zine,” 264 Boylston St., Boston, 50c. Walter Baker, 
Boston, Mass., publishes “The Christmas Flower,” 
and “Once in Bethlehem’; both are very lovely. 


Question: I am very much interested in Ethel R. 
Taylor’s article, Choral Speaking, as given in the 
January, 1940, copy of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD. I would like to purchase a booklet with 
this sort of work and help in it. This for pupils 
in the first three grades—especially the tiny ones. 


I do not care for a nicely bound book but 
would like information and little poems worked 
out as in above mentioned article. 

Please send early reply. 


ANSWER: I would recommend the following texts 
for Choral Reading—‘The Reading Chorus,” Hicks, 
Noble & Noble; “‘Poetry Speaking for Children” 
(Part 1), Eleanor Farjeon, Collins; ‘Collected 
Poems,” Eleanor Farjeon, Collins; ‘‘Poetry Ar- 
ranged for Speaking Choirs,” Robinson & Thurston, 
Expression Co.; “Better Speech & Better Reading,”’ 
Schoolfield, Expression Co.; “Growth in English,” 
Simpson & Adams, Newson. 


Question: What pictures could you recommend 
as fitting for study by first grade children? 


ANSWER: The following pictures are frequently 
listed for study by children of Grade 1. 

“The Calmady Children,” by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; “Infanta Margarita,” by Diego Velasquez; 
“With Grandma,” by Walter MacEwen; ‘“Touch- 
ing,” by Jessie Wilcox Smith; “In the Country,” by 
Bernardus Blommers; “Children of Charles,” by 
Anton Van Dyck; “Goldie Locks and the Three 
Bears,” by Jessie Wilcox Smith; “St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds,” by Giotto; “The Holy 
Night,” by Antonio Correggio; “Children of the 
Sea,” by Josef Israels; “Feeding Her Birds,” by 
Jean Francois Millet. 
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The Poetry Corner 


DECEMBER 
IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


December is full of Christmas joy, 
Excitement, and Christmas 
trees, 
Programs, gift buying, making 
things, 
And other plans which please. 


The mind is full of Christmas 


thoughts, 
Nothing else seems worth 
while; 


But some things have happened 
this month 
The mind should keep on file. 


Saint Nicholas was born this 
month, 
The children’s patron saint; 
He brings the children Christmas 
gifts— 
This is a custom quaint. 


How fitting that Clara Barton, too, 
Was born on Christmas Day 
To organize the Red Cross work 
Which helps take pain away. 


Eli Whitney, December eighth, 
In seventeen and sixty-five 
Was born; he invented the cotton- 


gin 
Which made _ the _ business 
thrive. 


Joel Chandler Harris, the one who 
wrote 
Each Uncle Remus story, 
Was born the eighth, eighteen 
forty-eight— 
In him the children glory. 


Woodrow Wilson, Andrew John- 
son, 
And Martin Van Buren, too; 
These three presidents born this 
month, 
And Kit Carson known by you. 


December twelfth, in eighteen 
hundred, 
The Government’s permanent 
home 
Became Washington; the Capitol 
Is now famous for its dome. 


Eleven months of many things 
And the last one now is here; 
Surely it would win the vote 
As the best month of the year. 


For in December is Christmas 
time 
With all its Christmas joy, 
Which makes it a very special 
month 
For every girl and boy. 


A STRANGE TALE 
NORMAN C, SCHLICHTER 


Once a crooked wind blew 

And made the straightest trees 
As crooked as an old man 

That walks half on his knees. 


It made an old mill bend; 
The flour in it too. 

Just as I have heard this 
I’m telling it to you. 


When people baked the flour 
It turned to crooked bread, 

And everyone who ate it 
Got crooked in the head, 


And crooked in his stomach, 
And in his hands and feet. 

I hope no crooked wind blows 
Ever in my street. 


SELECTING BOOKS 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


A garden grows 
From tiny seeds, 
A person grows 
On what he reads. 


The kind of seed 

Tells what will grow 
The kind of book 

Tells what you know. 


A gardener 
Selects his seeds 
To suit his tastes 
And meet his needs. 


A boy selects 
The book he reads 
To suit his tastes 
And meet his needs. 


He chooses books 
With utmost care, 
For they go with him 

Everywhere! 


PREPARATION 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I’ve helped to bake. 
I’ve washed the pup. 
I’ve finished my presents 
And wrapped them up. 


I’ve gone on errands 
For stickers and string. 
I’ve learned a Christmas 
Carol to sing. 


I’ve hung my stocking, 
And now I'll wait... 

I hope that Christmas 
Won’t be late! 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


MY WISH 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I wish that I could bring a smile 

To people far and near, 

And make this great big world of 
ours 

A world brim full of cheer! 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
CLARA G, CORNELL 


When in the house ’round Christ- 
mas time 
It’s best to make believe 
You don’t see all the packages 
Delivery wagons leave. 


And when you go through any 
room 
Pretend you do not see 
The bundles someone’s tried to 
hide 
With such great secrecy. 


Because the less you peek and spy 
The greater fun ’twill be 
When opening those mysterious 
gifts 
Placed ’neath the Christmas 
tree. 


DECEMBER’S NAME 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


December is the fourth month of 
The months not rightly named; 
But long ago it was called that 
So no one can be blamed. 


It comes from decem’ meaning 
ten— 
At first that was its place; 
It is our twelfth month—no one 
minds 
Although that is the case. 


DECEMBER is our Christmas 
month. 
What if it does mean ten! 
It is a time of happiness, 
With joy for all men. 


HAPPY WORDS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


There are so many happy words 
To make the people glad, 

It seems a shame for any one 
To use a word that’s bad! 


The happy words are like the 
birds 
That fly away to sing, 
Their melody is just as sweet 
As song birds on the wing. 


The happy words are made of love 
The laughing words that please, 

I mean to use the happy words, 

The merry words—like these! 
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Lullaby Time for Baby Bunny 
Primary Poster to Be Colored 


HELEN STRIMPLE 


Color Mother Bunny and Baby Bunny a light brown. 

Mother Bunny’s dress is blue and apron white, shoes are red. 

3aby Bunny has blue shoes, quilt and ribbon on his pillow; 
his suit is red. 

The cradle and stool are red. 


Brown floor and window. Wall is light yellow-orange. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


FULL-COLOR 
MINIATURES 


[or two full-page reproductions] 


of Famous Art Subjects 


NOW 


in every issue of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Think how attractive these famous art subjects will be in their full natural col- 


ors. Think how eagerly pupils will work with them. 


Then remember that 18 of these miniatures or 2 large-size prints in full color, 
in addition to the cover, are included in every number of THE INSTRUCTOR 


as it comes to you, and at no charge over the regular price of $3.00 a year. 


Subscribe now and be sure to have on your desk every month the many teach- 
ing helps included in THE INSTRUCTOR. To make your set of the color 
miniatures complete, we will start your subscription with the November num- 
ber. which contained the first of the full-color miniatures. This offer of course 
can apply only as long as our supply of November numbers lasts. So use the 


coupon or write a letter TODAY. You will find it an excellent investment. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Date 


[] Postdated check enclosed* 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


[] Check or money order enclosed 


Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with (J Bill me, payable Jan. 5, 1943, or 30 
days from date of order 


the issue for I 
1 *You can postdate your check to Jan. 5, 1 
| 1943, or 30 days from date of order. ACD42 l 
i 
1 Years $5.00 
P.O. State | 
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jie INexpensive Books 


The Story of 
Peter Rabbit 


REYNARD 
the FOX 


Nurser Takes | fs 


$ 


Indian C hildren 


hood Crores 
The Bi Tales 


KITTY 


Other Pet Stores 


DELIGHTFUL + INSPIRING 
LIST OF TITLES 


For Children of lst and 2nd Grade Age WELL ILLUSTRATED 


FABLES AND MYTHS LITERATURE 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew LOW-PRICED 

27 Eleven Fables from AM®sop 104 Mother Goose Reader 

28 More Fables from ASsop 152 Child’s Garden of Verses 

29 Indian Myths Stevensor 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 206 Picture Study Stories for 

Other Stories from Andersen Little Children 

34 from Grimm 220 Christ Child 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 228 First Term Primer 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 4 | he TH is LIST 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 245 Three Billy Goats Gruff, and ; 


46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella Other Old-Time Stories 
140 Nursery Tales 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 


NATURE 268 Four | Little Cotton-Tails in PACKED IN AN ATTRACTIVE fer only $ 
1 Little Plant People —1 269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at HOLIDAY BOX READY TO 


- Little Plant People II Play 
3 Little Workers (Animal 300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 


40 story ofa Sunbeam Sion of Peter’ GIVE FOR CHRISTMAS 
39 Little Wood Friends 317 More Stories of the Three 


40 Wings and Stings 

$1 Story of Wool 7 cents per Copy, for 12 or More Copies Order 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Pigs Prepaid ; b 

32 Patriotic Stories 35 ) A Queer Little Eskimo Prices: ’ 8 cents per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies ( i 


ati 10 cents per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies Number 


4 Animal Stories 
5 of Hiawatha 


3 
43 Story of the Mayflower 3 
+5 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 335 Story 


For Children of 3rd and 4th Grade Age —e a 
is the time to open the Reading Gate for 

FABLES AND MYTHS History and Biography—cContinued 

48 Nature Myths 86 American Inventors—I your girls and boys: to fables and myths, stories of nature and 

50 Reynard the Fox (Whitney and Fulton) 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 87 American” Inventors—Il industry, history and biography, tales that have enchanted 

289 The Snow Man, The Little 89 Fremont and Kit Carson millions of children. The list at the left gives a wide choice. 
be Tree and Other Stories 91 Story of Engene Field 

292 East of the Sun and West 98 Story of Nathan Hale Approved by primary teachers for supplementary reading, 
of the Moon 164 The Little Brown Baby and 

navent ane suneorns "Other Babies these remarkable little books (each 32 or more pages in size) 

Stake 165 Gemila, thé Child of the 

49 Buds, Stems an ak a aah cal are just the thing for a home study hour, or for children’s 

Of 37 Famous Artists— sandseer 

52 Story of Glass _ _and Bonheur) own reading. You will like the good paper, adequately large 

23 Waterdrop 4178 Story of Lexington, Concord 

45 Story of Goal ag gid Bunker Hill type, illustrations, sturdy binding i in tinted paper. As for the 

of Story of Joan of Are lucky recipients, their hearty approval is assured. 

133 Story of Tee and the Teacup 94g ,Rolds and Murillo) For our special Christmas offer, use the coupon below, and 

13S Keeps inte Bird Nooks 4 248 Makers of European History | order your selection today. 

13 Story of Rice, Currants LITERATURE 


Honey 
181 Stories of the Stars 


35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
6 
203 Little Plant People of the 6 

( 


ciene of Senet the Better F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dept. N, Dansville, N.Y. 


Waterways : from 

nrsToRY AND BIOGRAPHY 11 Water Babies (Abridged) 

MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 

180 Story of “Aladdin and AN FOR YOUR SELECTION OF FIFTEEN BOOKS 
Heroes from King Arthur 

54 Story of Columbus Bet F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. N, Dansville, N.Y. 

199 J Enclesed is ene dollar for which send me, prepaid, the fifteen books indi- 


Stories of Robin Hood 
Our Animal Friend 

> Bolo the Cave Boy 

Kwasa the Cliff — 


jren of the Northland 
| ( 
‘ cated by the numbers I have written below. 


L 
I (New Amsterd 
65 Child Li in the 
II 

"hil I f¢ n he 


and 


Everyday 


Green ‘Mo mtain Boys) Manners 
69 Stories of the Revolution. —-I] 312 Legends from Many Lands 
(Around Philadelphia 321 The Adventures of the Rab 
78 Stories of the Backwood bity Buns 
81 Story of De Sot 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol Name - 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Clocks Make Attractive Border 


MAKE clocks from cardboard. 
Around the clock, draw a design 
and color with crayon. Allow chil- 
dren to create their own designs. 
Make hands of clock from black 
construction paper and in the cen- 
ter place a brad. Correlate this les- 
son when teaching children how 
to tell time. Have each child 
in the room make one clock, then 
use for a border. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Diplomas for Creative Writing 


Boys often find writing very 
difficult so I planned to give a di- 
ploma at the end of November for 
all those who could write an in- 
teresting story. In February, I 
gave one for poetry. In June, I 
gave one for newspaper writing. 
The children liked the idea and 
would work very hard to obtain 
these diplomas which were made 


from a good grade of typewriting 
paper 814” by 11” stating that 
John had completed a course 
of three months in story writing, 
poetry or newspaper writing. I 
would put a seal on made from 
red or blue construction paper 
with a tiny piece of silver or gold 
paper pasted on. On the outside I 
would tie it with gold ribbon. I 
printed on the diploma the name 
of the child and the fact that he or 
She had successfully completed the 
course. It was a simple method of 
making children like creative 
writing. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


On the Gridiron 


HAVE the children make a 
replica of a gridiron on some post- 
er board. Then have them cut a 
figure of themselves as a regular 
player on the team. Divide the 
class into two divisions as the 
REDS and the BLUES, the 


“WELL BEGUN 
IS HALF DONE!” 


For primary grades Dixon 


Beginners 308 to start with, 
then Dixon Shadow 305 or 
Dixon Laddie 304. 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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ARMY and the NAVY, etc. A 
bench will be on either side for 
each team. 


The aim is to see how many 
players can qualify and get into 
the game. If it is used in Spelling, 
those with perfect scores. will 
naturally be the players while 
others will have to “sit on the 
bench as substitutes” until the 
next test. 

It can be a contest of Reds and 
Blues and an individual test also. 
This device can be used in connec- 
tion with other subjects as well 
as spelling. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Book Ends Made from Bricks 


Ask the children to bring 
two bricks to school. Most of the 
children will be able to get them. 

Paint the bricks and allow to 
dry. Have the children paint ships 
on the bricks or have them paint a 
Pilgrim boy or girl. These make 
very nice book ends. On the bottom 
glue pieces of felt. You can use 
old felt from your old hats. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


(More Schoolroom Helps on 
Page 63) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Miniature Christmas Trees 


Tuts is an activity which 
helps the child’s artistic ability as 
well as furnishing him with some- 
thing really useful to do. 


At the beginning of December 
have the children bring small 
flower pots or if they are unavail- 
able, any suitable container. Then 
the children will bring a small 
branch of any evergreen which 
will be adaptable for the miniature 
tree. When each child is thus 
equipped he begins to trim his own 
tree according to his own tastes 
and desires. It is always surpris- 
ing to see what individuality ap- 
pears in the use of various colored 
papers, tinfoil and other material 
to make an attractive Christmas 
tree. Besides being a schoolroom 
decoration these trees can be taken 
home before Christmas for a table 
decoration in the child’s own home. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Teach Child to Leave Room Neat 


Every night before the chil- 
dren are dismissed, I give them 
three minutes to pick up papers 


Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. 


ESKIM® VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


on the floor around their desk. 
They must leave their desks in 
good order. I do not expect the 
janitor to come in and pick up 
papers that children have thrown 
on the floor. I feel that this teaches 
a child to be neat and orderly. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Posture 


It HAS been proven many 
times that posture has much to do 
with the health of each individual. 
With that in mind we are constant- 
ly thinking of ways and means to 
make each child posture conscious. 
It does little good to be ever re- 
minding them to stand straight 
and sit straight. They must be 
given the incentive to do it them- 
selves. The following device can 
be most effective. 


Construct two large cardboard 
trees, one a Christmas tree attrac- 
tively decorated which is hung in 
a conspicuous part of the room. 
Beside it construct another tree 
which in contrast is bent and en- 
tirely unattractive. Each child 
then writes his name on a regular 


* * 


8303 This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be 
ing used by our armed forces. 
Raw materials must be used 
for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 
considered; 
personne! must be applied to 


war production 
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Christmas tag and if he passes the 
daily and weekly posture test, may 
hang his tag on the Christmas tree. 
On the other hand if he fails in the 
test he must place it on the bent 
tree. The tag arrangement is sat- 
isfactory because the names are 
always changing. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Bulletin Board Made from Old 
Sheet Makes Work Look 
Attractive 


WE did not have a bulletin 
board so I brought an old sheet 
from home and let the children 
make one. It was necessary to cut 
the sheet in two pieces and sew 
together again because there was 
a big tear in the middle of the 
sheet. Then the children drew with 
pencil a border of yellow daisies. 
They colored them with yellow 
crayon. They did this during their 
art period and when their other 
work was finished. Then they 
tacked it to the walls with thumb 
tacks. The children were very 
pleased with it as this was in a 
second grade. They were thrilled 
to see their own work on the bulle- 
tin board. 


—HELEN C. LARGB 


* * * * 


equipment and 


conjunction with your study of the Northland—its 
people, their habits and mode of living. e 
Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board 
showing Eskimo men, women, children, dogs, igioos, 
sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a com- 
plete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, eus- 
toms, etc., of our neighbors of the far Northland. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, 
sedan chairs, rickshaws, animals, water carriers, mar- 
ket men, and characters from different types of 
Chinese life in their picturesque native attire. 


Price, each set, $0.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It is important that 
PREFERENCE RATINGS 


accompany all orders. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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SCHOOL 
ARTS 


Column 


It is a great help to have the experience of 
others when presenting a new subject—your 
work is easier and the results better. Think 
of the benefit of having a teacher, who 
has carried out an idea in her class, de- 
scribe the lesson in her own words and 


then show you examples of what her pupils 


did. 
That is what SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


does for you. You have teachers telling 
you what they are doing in their art 
classes—the best ideas are yours to use 
or to change to fit your class. 


10 issues come to you each year—360 
pages of illustrations and description, 120 
pages of advertisements and announce- 
ments—you get all this help for only $4.00 
—a bit over 2c a day. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


Start Subscription 
with Nevember 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
4212 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Name 
Address 


City or Tewn 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 

Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


OvER THE BIG HILL—Maud Hart 
Lovelace; pictures by Lois Lenski 
(T. Y. Crowell Co.) $2.00. 

Betsy, Tacy and Tib, the little 
heroines of this story are all nine 
years old, but they are eagerly 
waiting for that great day when 
they will be ten, and grown up 
ladies. An interesting feature of 
the story is their trip over the Big 
Hill which leads them to Little 
Syria where live a colony of pic- 
turesque refugees from the Old 
World. They learn that it is use- 
less to quarrel, and that new 
Americans are often some of our 
best Americans. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS— 
Clement Clarke Moore’s poem, il- 
lustrated by Everett Shinn (John 
C. Winston Co.) $1.25. 

There are editions and editions 
of this title, but this one illus- 
trated by Everett Shinn tops them 
all. The pictures leave nothing to 
be desired in technique or beauty. 
The child who is fortunate enough 
to possess this “Night Before 
Christmas” is indeed lucky, as it 
portrays Clement Moore’s poem 
to the peak of perfection. 


Mr. BUMPS AND His MONKEY— 
Walter de la Mare; illustrated by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop (John C. 
Winston Co.) $2.00. 

When John Bumps, the second 
mate of the Old Lion sailed to the 
west coast of Africa, he made the 
purchase of Jasper, the tiny mon- 
key, with the long, slender hands 
and neat, pretty head that held so 
much wisdom. They are close pals 
until through an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance Jasper is stolen and 
then goes to live with a Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. Here he learns to 
draw, sing and acquires other ac- 
complishments. How Jasper and 
Mr. Bumps finally found each oth- 
er is a poignant story told with 
the sensitivity and imagination 
that only Walter de la Mare could 
achieve. 


ROCKY MT. TEA 


UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND eis 


410 U S NATL BANK BLOG WILLIAM BUFFER Px Mce 


This will be a big placement year. Write for informatien. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, JUDY !—Story 
and pictures by Charlotte Becker 
(Scribner’s Sons) 75c. 

Lovable little Judy is here pic- 
tured with her friends at the sea- 
son of the year when little boys 
and girls and Christmas presents 
mean so much to each other. The 
illustrations are adorable, the 
story appealing. 


THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS—Eve- 
lyn Sickels; illustrated by Sandra 
James (Scribner’s Sons) $2.00. 
“Delightful” is our verdict for 
this book whether the reader be 
young or old. It takes us to school 
with long ago children, from Nat 
who trudged across Boston Com- 
mon, dodging the “red coats” in 
1775, to Rhoda Bell, learning the 
three R’s in an octagon school- 
house in Pennsylvania in Civil 
War days. And it tells us what 
children did in school in those 
days; what books they used; their 
manners and etiquette—all re- 
vealed in stories that are lively 
and humorous. Everyone will 
prize this book about old fashioned 
schools, and react joyously to the 


quaint wood-cut type of illustra- 
tions. 


mplete education Pose teaching 57th 
elementary grades, kinder- (CaP 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 


“m@ dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
‘on plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
( also 3-year and 2-year certificate 
rt or list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Bex 212-P, Evansten, Ill. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Custemers Only) 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


Make three-dimension 


Red Riding Hood and the Wolf 


—in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of all 
modeling mediums for fantastic or realistic subjects ... Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 
most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands. And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed fou 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


story illustrations 
with PLASTELINE 


156R Blue 156C Dark Brown 
156M Bronze Green 1556B Gray Green 
156K Clay Color 156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
156Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
-and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 
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Christmastide 


An Operetta for the Little Ones 


A Complete Evening’s Entertainment for Grade and Rural Schools 


Words by Alice E. Allen. Music by Charles E. Boyd. 


Just the Thing You Want for Your Christmas Classroom 
or Auditorium Exercises! 


Full Detailed Directions for Costumes, Stage Decorations and Stage 
Management, Including Ten Songs and Choruses, Tableaux, Marches, 
Pantomimes, etc. 


“Christmastide” is handsomely printed by the offset process on heavy 
offset paper, regular folio (sheet music) size and fully illustrated with 
reproductions of famous masterpieces and other decorations. Price, 
only Twenty-Five Cents a copy, ten or more copies, 15c each. 
Order now. 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


For Primary Grades—$90 Illustrations 
80 Pages, 8', by 11 inches 

Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, 
Outlines, Activities—all originated and 
tested by practical classroom teachers. 
Material for Special Holidays, Black- 
board Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, 
Costumes, Construction Work, Drills, 
Class Games, Health Education, Lan- 
guage Work, Nature Study, Paper Cut- 

ing, Posters, Sand Table, etc. 
This book contains an enormous number of suggestions, plans and illustrations 
to brighten your classroom and stimulate interest in all your subjects of study. 


SEATWORK CARDS 


For Primary Grades—80 Pages, 81, by 11 inches 


A superb collection, in book form, of 160 patterns and silhouettes for Silent 
Reading, to be colored during the Seatwork Period. The subjects include Familiar 
Pets— Wild Animals —Flowers— Nuts — Trees— Vegetables—Home Objects—In- 


dians—Eskimos—Special Day Cards—Toys—Boats—Balloons—and other objects 
of child interest. 


} 


Each page contains four patterns, each 314 x 41 inches. One full page of 
general directions for using. 


This collection helps to solve the problem of the busy teacher who needs addi- 


tional seatwork material, for these patterns offer useful and attractive occupation 
work. 


Price, each book—75 cents 
With The Grade Teacher—60 cents each 


The GRADE TEACHER 
Darien, Conn, 


Please send me 


+ + + + +  F 


COSTUME DOLLS 


This big book of dolls has become par- 
ticularly popular in all grades. Each doll, 
when assembled, is about 18 inches high. 
The dolls are printed on two pages of 
the book, the reverse of the sheet is left 
blank so that none are spoiled by the 
using of others. 


There are 31 big figures in the book. 
Some, such as the Argentine Boy, Chi- 
nese Boy and Girl, Dutch Boy and Girl, 
Eskimo, Indian, Swedish Girl, etc., are 
“Children of Other Lands.” Others, such 
as the Cowboy, Fireman, Policeman, Pil- 
grim, etc., are costumes of America. 


Price-75 cents 
With The Grade Teacher—60 cents 


HEKTOGRAPH INK 
EDITION 


This edition is similar to the regular 
ink edition in contents, but it is printed 
throughout in reproducing Hektograph 
Ink. This enables the teacher to make 
reproductions of the dolls for each mem- 
ber of the class, with a minimum effort. 

Please be sure to designate which 
edition you wish when ordering this 


book. 


Hektograph Ink Edition, price $1.00 
With The Grade Teacher—85 cents 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS 
AND PROGRAMS 


A newly published book to meet the 
requirements of today for suitable pa- 


triotic material for class and_ school 


presentation. 


41 Plays and Pageants, ten songs, 40 
recitations. Material equally divided 
among Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar Grade levels. Programs suit- 
able to all patriotic occasions and holi- 
days. 


80 pages and cover 8'/ by 11 inches 
Price 75 cents 


With The Grade Teacher—60 cents 
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